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00l(G:TI0N; 



. - irhts •harf(fboQj< is tlie result of a project' dvrefcfed> under a ^rant from the' 
State ftfCal if or n.i a finder Part -C of tl^e Vn6a^ Act /of 1968- ■ > ■ 

>*^^*(PLV90-•576) . The Los Angel es Conimunil^y Col lege ^District'fe as the Super- 
_ viyoYial and .fiscal\manager of the project: in consu1tat:ion with the Chanpellor' 

f 



Gfficev Ca-liVornia Cominunity Colleges and the St^te Department of Education. 

. ' This project, tOLproduce "Guidelines for Establishing, Modifying and 
.'.Terminating Occupational Programs" j^wa;ar5d1ree obtain current materials 

reTcLvant to occupational .prog ram' .dev^opme^t; to. pr&^ide broad guid^el inek, a 

* i t^^ilot .test these -gyi del ines and' di^b^;^ byte them W A task force^ 

• ' : ' • ' V V ■ ' ^ ' ' i Xv' - / ^ ^ • - ^ 

' -approach was util ized which incl ude<^ Vconsortium of representatives from 

^ ^ / \ . ■ ' V; V - ' ' ' 

. . communfty col^J?efes>-^tiigh schools, and ROC/ROPs headed by a project director. 



nd 



AlthGiiMgh originally planned to extend for. sixteen months, the x)i[oject\^s time 
frame was reduced . to ten monWis -'-\'rorri' September 1 , of-1976 to. Wl^ 1 , of 



The concept of developing^ project of this nature was a dual one: to 
provide program planning so that educators woula be more accountable for their 
work, arid to begin to consider methods for prov*iding ^tFTTS"^ 
Bath the Chancellor's Offipp qf ,the^ CaliforhiaVcomRiunity Colleges and the los * 



the fall of 1975, Dr. Williajn Allen,; Dry Arthtfr eherdack,.Dr./Lquis Hilleary, 

)isiric1 



and Dri^John McCuen if the Los ^geles Community College District me't to draft 
a .proposal fop funding a project that would answer these needs. The draft of 
*this proposal was submitted to'^he California Research Advisory. Committee who 
reviewed and approved It. Dr. WiJJiam Nforris, ^Valuation Special ist. with the 
state chancellor's office, also reviewed and approved the project. 

■: , : . ■■ ' ■", ^ ^ ■ ■ 
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spring af 1976, the propbsal was approved f6r/fund1ng' under Part 

^•*6f the Vocational Education Act of 1968. (PL-9CI-576) , -At this time, too, "the 
.S?* f"^ • ' J \ . . 1 ■ 

-project was. expanded to include high schot^W...aBri ROC/ROPs. 

■ I- ■ * ' •..•.<. ^ . , • . - 

' • summer of 1976, a s-tatewide committee i^ estabi ishecf to select ' 

'*^he project coordinator.^ Afjer interviews, Robert' Hoi comb, a. former high * 
school and cdl lege teacher and administrator , 'was chosen to^serve as 'project ' 
director as of September 1, y ' . 

A consortim^of nineteen members was selected by fhe Community College 
Chancellor's Office and the State 'Department of Education. RepV-esentatives of 
all segmeni^ of secondary education were included; a bal-aVice between large and^ 
small districts was established, • 

In the first meetings of the group, the consortium members Qutlined ' 
their concepts of what they felt the state and the various institutions needed. 
In these meetings they urged that no lengthy questinnaire be sent; th§t a long- 
'^term research process was neither possoble^or^DT^actical ; that the guidelines 



be drawn fronj^the best patterns available thro.ugh^ut the state; and tpt the 
consortium provide a basic" flow chart -- simple yet /l e^Mrb Jie , f ^ 

. occupational' administrators in mak^ing wise dects^ions when contempl^ating 
initiating, modifying or terminating occupational prbgrams. 

Some anxiety was expressed at several of the meetings that these guide- 
line§^mot become state mandated regulations which would bind all segments 
add more paperwork to already overworked staffs, and be so rigid that muc 
of the autonomy now found in California educational institutions would be 
' curtailed. Other members also stiated tl^at with the rapid turn-over among * 

^administrators t- particularly in the octTupational 'area that, the. guidel ines 



be written simply enough that they could be util ize* by ^administrators who 
were i>ot too experienced in this complex a/ea, and, also be written to accomy 
mo^ate both small rural schools and large urban institutions, 

ERJC ♦ ^ ; ' . 



Jhe Wision l^l^quest fhl^ai^ 
by a.mss mailing to' a1l%Sili§SG|jpo/i^ ^ ^nd college districts in the ^ 

sVate asking for Copies of tHeir current practices in occupational prografn 

. » ■. " ■ . .\ ■•" 

planning as well as modification and termination. Later in the year, similar 

' requests were sent to State Boards of Education throughput the nation. 

, V * ' ■ ' • 
' The number of respondents was e5<tr.emely ^iS^. Almost all of the 

■ . ^ ^ ■ ^ , ■, - ' - ■ 
districts in Califprnia as well as forty-twp Stages responded. Many districts 

and States wrote 'that they lacked ^ny written-^iiol icies but that they would 

contribute whatever information vyaS requested by the pr6j6ct. ■ 

'■ The' information obtained from these mailed inquiries serves as the core 

■ ' - ; - ^ '■ f 

of this manual. The consortium ass-isted in defining the major directions , . 
that the manlial should follow: determine critical decision points program 
. planning; 'provide a simple easy-to-follow, flow chart; -emphasize successful ' " 
expWfience b'ased models; and enunciate guidelines in a handboiJk for . occupation' 

: program planning. V " - " ~" , 

Many variettes of flow. charts were liibmitted to the Project. Exicellent 
liTodels were sent from couaty ROPs: Sacramento, Santa Barbara, San Bernardinb, 
Los/Angeles County and City, San Diego^ Kern among others; also flow charts - 
sfent from colleges included those from Los Rios, San Jose, Yuba, and College ^ 
of the- Desert; High Schools sending flow charts illustrating program initia- 
"tion were Glendale Unified, Mountain "vi^w, and Los Altos Union High School 

District.' . ; . • ■ 

' Adminis'trcftors utilizing thls^handbook should, find it most advantageous- ; 
to review the oc'cti|)ational guidelines' chart prior to reading the chapters ' • 
si/ice there are numerous interrelationships among the variojjs^major and ; ■ 

" ' ' " ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ... ■ - - 

sub-items on the chart. 

The.consensus. of opinion Of the consortium members was that an efforVto 
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plan a new .occupational pr*ogram was divided into two phases: art initial 

' ■ ■•■ " ' ' ^ ^ • , ' . , ■ ^ . 

iiroad overview of a proposal to. determine whether further study . is needed — , 

Identified in the chart as the "Prel iminary Assessment" and a second 

■ ~- ) . ■ ■ ■ . ■ . „■ ■ ■■■ . ■ •• 

:much moire detailed analysis -- shown on the chart a^fe the^"Defin.iti\fe Assess-, 
.ment. " - ^ " . ' 

Although chronological ' relationships exist among the various critical 
path items (1 - 10) with the sub-items (elg.. lA - IL), the chart is not 
planned to "fix" the relationship among these items; the program, coordinator 
may wish to move quickly through sub-items in the prel imina,ry assessment 
phase or put major emphasis ^on one or two accoring to the institution's- \ 
needs. The iriterrelatiqnships amongthe various items become more apparent ' 
as the administrator moves further into the planning (e.g. the relationship 
between teaching strategies and budget costs). 

J. 

The consortium members also urged that the chart not be. an involved one 
using arrows and complicated sub-systems. The chart included in this hand- 
book illustrates that caveat; the institution obviously will m(ai<e its decision 
to drop or pursue a program based upon a multitude ^of factors. The hand- 
book and chart's primary functions are to assist the administrator in 
identifying what factors to consider in decision making and ^illustrate 
examples of current practices that have proven successful. 

Each chapter heading of this handbook is the same as one of the items of 
the chart. For each item, a guideline is presented; and a "procedures 
section" follows briefly outlining practices that have proven s^cessful in 
various parts of\he State-. A "questions" section is included'^'^in most chapters 
to assist the program planner in checking his or her policies and/or 
procedures. ' , 

Although the handbook may have broader utilization than within the state 



of California, it has been written with ,that stated rules and regulations 

( ' ■ -% 

in niind. Most, if not all, of the state applications forms for new program 

approval have been considered in the writing of the guidelines. 

Some anticipated goals were not achieved in this project. ' This hand- 
book deals primarily with program initiation , with some emphas^ upon modi- 
fication and only a limited incorporation of material on program termina- 
tion. As stated prev^iously , written information on these latter items is 
quite limited^ and the time factor did not permit a more intensive , study of ^ 
these compl icated areas. 

Attempting to put together a single handbook covering three somewhat 
different aspects of secondary education proved" difficult because of the^ 
nature of each segment's policies and procedures. Because of the background 
of the project coordinator, the emphasis appears' to be directed more toward 
the community college than toward the high schools or ROC/ROPs.' 

Throughout this text, the term "program coordinator" is used to identify 
the administrator who is establishing the new, program, this "coordinator'.' 
could be someone at a high school , an administrator from a >ROC/ROP insti- 
tution, or a college dean. Reference, too, is made to the institution's 
research director. Although some col leges do have such a person designated, 
in some institutions the "research director", budget director, and program 
coordinator are one'^ind the same person. Although the word "program" is 
used throughout the handbook and is more applicable to community colleges 
than high schools of ROC/ROPs, much of the material related to programs 
cbuld also be used in reference to occupational courses. 

It is anticipated that these guidelines and the explanatory material • 
included in this"manucrl will be sent to all secondary districts iri^th^ 
State. This mailing will be followed by statewide ^workshops in which oppor- 



tunities for additional information and corrections can be made^ Hopefully, 
a revised manual infcorporating the ^additional information provided by the 
occupational administrators t^oughout the sta^te will be available in 1978. 



ASSiESS PROGRAM POSSIBILITIES 

i ' ■ ' • ■ 

lA . • 

• ! . ' ' - 

Guide! ine : Prior to making a definitive assessment;^ of a proposed ' ; 
occupational program, a preliminary assessment should be undertaken to deter- 

\^mine whether the proposal i,s feasible, v . ? 

Procedures : The prel iminary assessment stage of program determination 
is recommended as a way of making a broad but rather brief overview of the 
emerging proposal. During "this phase, an individual or committee is normally* 
designated to direct thej^tudy of the' proposal with particular emphasis upon 
the preliminary assessment aspects. These include determining proposal 
goals, job availabilities, anticipated student learning, teaching strategies, 

^budgetary needs, and student needs, and- identifying a tentative system of 
"evaluation. At the^completion of this overview, a decision will be made 
as to whether or hot the more involved definitive assessment should be 
initiated, • . 

Almost all institutions that responded to this Project ' s request for 
written materials identifying instituicmal guidelines included information 
as to how proposals were deceived, reviewed, and evaluated. Many schools 
sent charts illustrating the manner in which proposal-^ were accepted or . • 
rejected and how those accepted moved from echelon to echelon until ultimately 
they were approved by the State (36), 

Respondents to the project's questionnaire identified the various 
sources contributing to the initiation of new occupational programs.. The 
origia of new programs comes primarily from the various institutions' faculties, 
but numerous oth6r sources were ideri±4fied: advisory committees, industry,, 

^riva^e and public agencies, students, counselors, placement officers, and 
the "Community. 



Many-institutiop^' encourage the development of new Wograms' (1 6) . 
Faculties arejii^^ to. attend and report idea^ from .conferences; to be 
alert to information derived from program evaluations, job market data, and 
advisory committee reports ; to obtain information from periodicals (e.g." 
"Work Life") and from county, s,tate and federal - employment manpower studies; 
and to seek informatiQri identifying new fields of business or technology. 
Administrators report that a "climate for change" has t^ be establ ished with- 
in the^ institutions ' if new programs are tofbe initiated. Faculty, staff, and 
community must be encouraged to provide ideas for new proposals. 

The materials sent identified numerous common factors in the manner in 
which proposals were received. Most responding institutions identified a 
written proposal request form that program ^'authors" were asked to complete. 
This initial form usually identified these tommort elements: ' purpose of . 
the proposal, a concise statement ^that a job need exists, appropriateness 
of the proposal to the institution, sources of information,- student needs 
(entry level job, advanced training, or upgradfng of existing employment 
skills), estimated time for progi=am completion,^ awareness of similar 
programs in the area (5), and a tentative title. 

Some high school districts present "experimental courses" during a 
trial year. Those deemed satisfactory are pl^iced in the normal currfculum 
of the District (33). Some occupational leaders urge that a similar pattern 
be adopted for otfier segments of education where "pilot courses" would be 
"offered for a yearl or two before committing an institution to a full program 
that "may not be successful. During the early preliminary assessment 
stage, administrators seek a "fit", and try to determine what job opportuni- 
ties are open, what program title to use, what courses may be involved, and 
what the ultimate format of the program i^s to be, - 



^ ■ ,- ■ ' • • ■■■ - 'I 



One- problem occurs here that will continue through the assessment stages: 
how much information regarding the proposal should be-<ji sseminated? The 
coordinator who keeps too much to himself will be criticized for not permit- 
ting community and faculty to participate. If too much of a program is 
♦promised, a disappointed staff and communVtV wil be critical of the coordi- 
nator. Providing information without promises may be the safer "middle 
way. " ' / . \ / ; . V 

■ - V,- ' • ■ * ' ■ • , . • • 

Program initiators ^Iso qjust deal' with two time factors : . one dealing 
with the estimated time for completing the proposal pl^nnthg.;,.the other 
providing a time frame for th^ program it-self. Some districts , particularly 
in the high school areas, have deadline dates foe tVie submissi^on of nek 
'curricula (often late Fall) with injplementati^on of the program <^begin ' ' . 

the follo>/ing year (10).. \- . . ^* 

! ■ ' ■ ■ • ft ' 

A few districts request that those wishing to establish new p»/bgrams 

■ i ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ ^ 

establish timelines, for completing various stages of their assessm^pnts** 
(e.g. research/') along with a date for submitting the final prof 

One state. New Jersey, sends community college curriculum proposals to 
all colleges one year in advance or implementation to ensure that each / . ^ 
.college has an opportunity to review proposed programs (30). 

Coordinators of occupational proposals may want to see a piodel ROP 
proposal that may well incorporate many of the items requested by all districts 
when proposals are. submitted. A copy of the Santa Barbara ROP program guide- 
lines is jihcorporated in this-Mariual's 7\p)3endix, item "A". « 

Apart from the items already identified in this section --;flow charts 
of various institutions, the nature of institutional approval forms, pilot 
courses, program information d^semination and the several time factors involved 
in program development there are numerous other preliminary assessment* 
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factors that should be reviewed by the initiator of a program prior to 
moving into the definitive assessment stage. These items, identified on ^ 
the Guideline Chart as items IB though 1L, need not follow in a flow chart 
pattern but may be utilized according to the needs of the program coordinator 
Questions : . " * . 

1. Is assistance provided for those seeking to m4avide new programs? 
Does^the institution have forms to assist indiViduals who wish to 
propose new' occupational programs? ^ . • _ - 

•2. Does the institution provide encouragem^t for new proposals, e.g. 
release time, research assistance, and ^o on? 

3. Does the institution .have a formalized system for "moving" proposals 
through the varlfbus committees to the Distri.ct and. to the State for 
approval ? ' . ' 

4. ^re program initiators encouraged to obtain wide participation in 
their projects? * • K'. ' 

5. Are- there opportunities for faculty and community feedback?^' 

6. Are times specified for proposal and program completing?', 




^ IDENTIFY COORDINATOR OR ADVISORY SOURCE . - 

IB . . 



Guideltne : Prior to initiating the stu'cly and research necessary, for 

f * ' * . 

a preliminary assessment,^ some individual or comrfiittee should be identi- 
fied to carry the proposal until, a decision is made to implement or drop it. 

Procedure s: Man^ of the respondents to this t*roject's questionnaire 
indicated that one earVjfe^^ision usual'ly made following'^ program prpp.osal 
was the identification of «n:^jndividual to cQor.dinate .the proposal until 



it was either implemented or discarded/ 

Some districts provide additional pay or release time for-instructors 
Who are involved in the planning and implementation of a new program. Others 
identify the instructor, counselor, or administrjator who is to "bird dog" 

• the proposal without additional compensatipn:— foften new'projects are 
initiated by department instructors^who interested in developing the 
p4)gram becafise o( *hpir Interest in teaching in the project. - 

Once a decision is made as to who the coordinatar is to be,' a specific 
list of functions should iie"desig>t^t4^. included in such lists-are respon- 
sibilities of the projec^°administratorr>e4earch coordinaKr. and director 
of communication and information -relating to the' project. The designated 
coordinator is often asked to determine the time necessary to cpmplete the 
proposal, to prepare the formal proposal, and to carry it through the various - 
committees and administ^tors necessary for its impTernentation. 
. Often closely identified with -the selection of a coordinator, 

■ determination to utilize an advi^r^ committee to aS;^'st as a resource ele-ment 
in project planning (31)- Although the nature of ady.kory committees vari^ 
widely in the state, generally they are of two types if selected from individuals 
who are not employed by the school district. The least cqmmon is a general 
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aciviso'ry committed formed to assist -an institution with broad questions 
relating to^oed^p3tional '\uca^ (e^.g- promising new occupations, general 
job'barket fnfocma^tion, rejommendati.ons relating to VEA exp^itures.) 
Memb4(;^ship Yn these comnv|ttees incl'udes faculty, classified employers, local 
emplo^ersT^employmept agencies, and representatives from various special 

groups. . . • ■ ' 

More often utilized are the various technical vocaiional ;advisory 
^ ■ ■ > . • ^. ■ ■ ' , <\ ■ 

cominittees established to ass'ist a'stngle, or a 1 iriited\few, occj^patinnal area(-s) 

- . \ . ^ _ . 

Duties of such committees are gene/ally 'limited to advisory functions but 
their advice is sought on a large spectrum; the'need'or desirability pf a 
particular educational program or course,^ performance st^d^ards,' student 

placement .student selection criteria, new technical /procedures and facilities. 

■ / . - - ' ' \ ' ■ , ■ 

Most institutions ra£ommend that minutes of advisoryXmefetings be careful- 
ly written and that' the names of each member's business firm be kept along 
with a description of major topics discussed and recommendations made. 
Dissenting viewpoints also should be noted. . 

■■ ' ■ ■ .r- ... " ■ • ■ ■• ' ■ 

questioj vs.: .. 

1. Does t>ie institution identify one individual to serve as. the 
administrator or coordinator for each proposed occupational program? 

2. Does the institution provide incentives for individuals who propose 
' neW. occupational programs (e.g. release time or ac)ditional income)? 

3. Does the institution provide a checklist identifying the functions 

' and procedures for t|ie program coordinator to follow? , 

4. Dd.es the institution have a procedure for selecting advisory 
committees? _ ^ 

5. Are advisory committee members-ful ly informed as to wfeat their 
contributions can be and what their limitations are? ^ 

• ' - r ■ 21' . . 



^DETERMINE. BROAD PROGRAM 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES ' 
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Guid6liag : Even though it is anticipated that numercais changes wi.ll 
be made in a proposed program as it is being devel oped ,^ tentative goals 
and ojt)5,ectives should be^establ ished during thev assessment phase, 
U' Procedu^^ : The State of California Education Code identifies a goal 
as a statement, of broad direction or interest, general and timeless, not 
concerned w4th a partic^ar achievement in a specified time. An objective 
is defined as an accomplishment that»/can be verified in a given ^taie and 
advances the System toward a corresponding goal. • 

" The coordinator should begin' to identify both goals and objectives as 
soon as the prel iminary 'assessment begins. The primary thrust of the program 
shoul^ be spelled out in the broad goals statements;^ For whom is the 
program toeing established, what is-the nature of the training, what benefits 
skills", attitudes, knowledge will accrue to the stud.ertts? Determining 
answers to these questions will involve a review of ^ the , program's effects 
upon the students, the institution, and the community. 

• In their program and course approval request ^for^, some districts 
ask that coordinators identify their program work p] an and their program 
evaluation concepts within a written goal --objective frame work (20). 
Others emphasize the need to relate objectives to general education, insti- 
tutional , district (39), and departmental goals. The State approval agencies 
request that state goals and long-term master plan goals ^i^s6 be considered 
when institutions draft program goals. 

Since a great deal of study and research are involved in both, the pre- 
liminary and definitive assessment portions of a proposed program, the ^oals 



and objectives, as first determined; must be f1exi|)1e to meet the changing 
program pattern.^ Note that /the Guidieline Chart r\e introduces this same 
item in the Definitive'Assessment( item 5B) study./ ^ ' \ 

Major goals should encompass aTl of the Critical PSth items listed' 
.in the Occupational Guidelines Char;^ 3A through 7A. 
Questions : 

1. Does the institution have a;, format for assisting^nstructors and 
others in the writing of goal s and object^^ves? 
-rr2. Within the preliminary stage of establishing a new program, are 
\' there requirements for , establ ishing .tentative goals and (pbjectives? 
-3.^,^J^re goals and objectiv.es ^directed toward^w students will benefit 
: ^ as a result of the program? ' ^ 

4. Are goals establ ished( broad enough^ to encompass occupational and 
. general educational needs? i-^""^ 

5. Are. objectives written to complement the goals? Are they 
measurable? 



IDENTIFY JOB TITLES AND "JOB' OPPORTUNITIES 

r • ■ ■ .. 

. Guide! ine : Since the primary reason for establishing a new occupational 
program is to. prepare students for employment, a primary function of, a 
proposal coordinator should be to identify tentative job^ titles and possible 
job opportunities. 

Procedures: One of the e^rly questions that an institution must ask 
when coi^sid^ring a new program relates to the aims of the program.^ Whether^ 
the program ns to. upgrade, provide retraining, or provide skill improve- 
ment, -;the] institution then has to determine what skills, knowledge and 
attit?udes are required and what instructional strategies are needed to 
• meet thbse> needs. ^ ' ^ ■ "■. 

If the new program is not easily identifiable, the coordinator then 
must ascertain what job titles identify with the training to be provided,. 
Th(B twcP sourpes util ized state-wide .are the Classification of 'InstryctiyOnalr 
Discipl ines (C. I , Q, ) and the Di^ionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.). 

After ascertaining the various jobs that are closely/identified with 
the proposed program, the coordinator must make a surve/ of the job market 
supply and demand. He. or she should have a prel iminaf^overview of the 
^various jobs available for trained students. 

At this point, extensive researdl' need not be made of all job-related 
factors, but' the coordinator should abtain some information on current and 
future job opportunities*: These incline salaries, advancement possibilities, 

oppor^tunities fofc. handicapped and/or minority students,, societal changes 
^^^^ j^^^ 

that may affect the jebs contemplated, oobs available for "non-graduates," 
aind available internships, cooperative education, or work' study opportiJni ties 



Obviously, this is an' area where an advisory committee,- including * . 
convnunity business men ^nd women, could assist in many ways. Sudh commi.ttees 
of;ten mak^ commitments to provid^ job opportunities for both the graduates 
of ^the program and those enrolled in the institution. 

Consideration must also be given to the labor SJL^pply, and wh^the# the 
area is producing too many tra-f^ed workers for a limited number of jobs: 

Questions :. . ' * ^ j: 

1. Has the coordinator of the proposed program identified the job ; 
' titTes toward, which this program is directed? : . 

2. Has a tentative determinatioii been made as to the nature of the 
job training e.g. is this a re-straining or a sk^l improvement 
course or program? s ^, ^ ; 

3* Has an overview of potential job opportunities been made?'*'- 

4. Fias the coordinator identified societal and technological factors • ^ 
. that might affect the future job market? J; \ ' 

5. Have various factors related to the j|)b b^en considered: pay, ; 
' advancement, stu^nt work, hearlth limitations? 



ASCERTAIN. SKILLS^ KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDES REQUIRED 

GCiideTine : After determining the specific: jobs for A^ich training is 
groposed^ the^coorcl'ina tor should identify th,e skills, knowledge, fcictors , and 
attitudes necessary for the Job^p] leant. - \ ' \ - 

Procedures : Many respondents to this Project's questionnaire r^^orteff;!. 
that they established, usually through' the assistance of advisory comrjvi ttees, 
.lists occupational skills that student graduates should have^for specific 
jobs, Included in such listings weVe comprehensions, and compu ta t i onal , 
manipulative, and commun i ca 1 1 on s k i 1 1 s (20). 

In some ins^tance? schools have identified entry level job' operations 
expected of their graduates. Other schools describe the standards asMevels 
of proficiency expected at program's end. - Still other institutio/is have ' 
more .fully listed the broad concepts, information, and attitude^ :that they 
feel jpb-trained students shbuld^ossess (22).- Utilisation of such standards 
by those involved in botl\ student teaching and in later .evaluation efforts 

. -' ' *' ' ' . ■ ' . \ 

i-appiears abvious. 

"In their internal approval forms, some institutions envelop all of 
t|)ese factors within their applications, in initiating new program requests-, 
•they write proposal, descriptions as if they were to appear in a college cata 
log, stated in terms of the student learner --what concepts, information, 
skills, and attitudes the^ Student' should possess upon ^finishing the program. 
Questions:- . * 

l_v Does the i/istitutlon have an school approval form identifying 
skills and information that student graduates should possess 
after completing an 'rtccupational program? y 



2. Does the institution have proceduires .for obtaining the information 
for identifying graduate skills, information, and attitudes needed 
for obtaining and holding jobs? \ 

3. Are the data obtained regarding student skjll, attitude, and 
knowledge factors provided to potential students? To the community? 

. - ' ■ . ii , ■ ■ : ■ ■ 
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IDENTIFY POSSIBLE INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

J' ■' IF ■ ' 

Guidel ine : Tentative instructional strategies directed toward ■ 
prjoviding the required training should be determined after reviewing the 
various qual if icationsWor as^trained job_appl icaat. ^ 

Procedures : Since muoh of the determination of whether or not a new 
, occupational program can be initiated rests upon personnel and budgetary 
needs, which in turn are dependent upon the anticipated teaching strategy, 
it is incumbent Upon the coordinator to determine relatively early in the 
assessment study what the anticipated methodology and curriculum are to be. 

Sonie early consideration must be given to the total program structure 
and to the sequenj^e of^courses involved. Some current courses may be supportive 
of the new program; some current ones may be altered or replaced. Some 
decisions have to be made regarding which courses will be credited and 
which elective. Fairly early in tflfc^^rev^ew\^ust come a consideration of 
the nature of the students coming to the program: Will remedial work be 
needed? Will the students need day or evening courses? What will be the 
students' needs for space and facilities? These questions are handled' more 
fully' later in the handbook, but they obviously are a part of this portion of 
assessment, too. Some thought must be. given to the possibilities of special 
laboratories, modular schedul ing, and the use of community equipment and 
facilities as well as the effects of these upon students* time and transporta- 
tion. • 

As described in the previous 5ub-unit (IE),' the institution should 
determine the skills, information, and attitudes required of program graduates. 
Now the coordinator is to tentatively identify how these are to be taught. 



-20- . ^ 

Questions : 

1. Ha^consideration given to prerequisites, pre-testing, indi-. 
vidualized study, use^of learning resource centers, tutoring, 
counseling? How definitively should course outlines be drawn at this 
time? 

2. What win be the anticipated course and program completion time? 

3. Has consideration been, given to the relationship with community 
sources: work-study, ^operative education, field trips, internship 
programs? 

4. Does the instructor havie a specific format for early identification 
of new program teaching strategy? 

5. Is program content inclusive both theory and priictical aspects 
included? ' • . ^ 

6. Do opportunities exist for 'laboratory and job settings iFor students? 



6' V 
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IDENTIFY PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Guideline!: Prior to moving to a definitive assessment of^^i pirpposal, 

■ — : ■ .> ^r.-' ■ N * 

a tentative overview of per^sonnejl needs should be made. 

Procedures :> Although a major part of t^get determinations, the person- . 
nel requirements of a new program are so significant' that they should be 
reviewed eaYly in the program planning as a separate factor. 

^ a review of personnel needs of av new program, instructor-s are 
usually seen as the primary consideration. The qual if ications desired and 
the availability of potential teachers should be determined relatively/ 
early in the program. The obvious first question is related -to the availa- 
bility of such instructors from the present staff; are these teachers 
available now or will in-servic# training be required? If the present staff 
is not adequate, will recruitment fill the need? Another determina^tion is . 
to ascertain the qualifications of such teathers, e.g. will credential ing ' 
or special degrees be required? When would new faculty be hired? As part-tiijie 
or .probationary? . , v 

The new program may also displace some instructors.. Consideration of 
this eventuality is common in ROC/ROP, adult schools, and college evening 
division programs. Some planning al.so may be necessary to meet the increased 
demands of other non-administrative personnel, to identify additional ' • 

counselors, librarians, specialists and consultants who may be needed.- 

Another personnel aspect to consider is whether or not additional admini- 
strative personnel will be required^to develop and operate the program. If 
not full-time, what percentage? Will consultants or professional experts be 
required for the progr-^m? . 
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Al though covered more thoroughly later in this manual (7C), planning / 
should also take place with other personnel , and the potential effects of 
the new program on both the classified staff and students workers should be 
mehtionecf. Again, can shifting of personnel mee€ the program's needs or 
must new staff be hired? Will in-service training be required? What- are 
the classif^ied needs — clerical, custodial, technical? Are these( readily 
available? >^ 

Many institutions have expressed concerns about hiring for short terjri 
needs that may lead to long term trouble. Some institutions recommend 
hiring short term, part time, or substitute woTkers until the institution is 
convinced that the program will continue beyond a year or two. 

Questions : 

1. Are qualifljed, credentialed instructors available if a new program 
" is initiated? - * 

2. If in-service training is necessary, are consultants or teachers 
available for such? 

3. Are specialized personnel, such as technicians, needed? Available? 
' 4. Has consideration been given to the effecl^s of l^his program on 

other departments, and their personnel? ' 
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'DETERMINE RELATIONSHIP: STATE'S, DISTRICT'S AND INSTITUTIONS 'S GOALS 

\ IH - ' * 

\ ■■ . ■ ■ . 

A ■ ■ ' ^. ■ ' . ■ ■ • '. .■ ' - • 

Guide! irie : A Program Coordinator should ensure that ne^ proposals , , 

conform toithe goals and objectives established by the institution, the 

district and the state. * ^ 

Procedures : As witlji.many aspects of occupational planning, the state 

approval agencies are requesting that institutions not only identify the 

progran^bjectives but are also asking for explanations if the projected 

pr'ogram is not in the State's master plan (5). At the community college 

level these educational master plans must be^^jCf^jda ted annually to conform 

with Education Code Sections 25427 and 2006(a). 

In a similar manner, the coordinator must ensure Miu the district's 

and institution's rules and policies are observed. In nn^i-school districts, 

as an example, a policy is observed of shifting a nevy program to a "growth 

institution" or to another institution in the ^district that has an occupational 

"family". that normally would embrace such a program (28). /. 

' One of the functions of the coordinator of ci new program shoul(^ be to 

familiarize himself with the State and district's Vocational Master Plans, 

Title V regulations, and other legaj and poli^^^?^ factors that might be 

involved in the new proposal. ■ \. 

^ Questions : , / 

. ■ ■ _ ^ . \ 

1. Has the new program coordinator familiarized himself with the 

' various Educational Codes, state rules, and policies related to 
occupational education prior to initiating a proposal? 

2. Has the coordinator followed a.fimilar procedure with district and 
school policy and regulations? 
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IDENTIFY STUDENT NATURE AflD'NE'EDS 

■ '- ■ - ^ 

V • . ' ; ■ ' • ■ ^ 

Guideline : The coordinator of a proposed program should anticipate the 
^nature and: needs of the" students entering the program. 

V Procedures : The program coordinator should make an early determination 
as to the nature of the, students who will come, to the^program. ^Sometimes 
the program is directed,' because of the nature of the student --^/tt)at is, 
aged, handicapped, or minority students are soli qHe^ to enter a program 
• because of its anticipated value to them, Mojre often, the determination of 

the potential students is made by the coordinator through questionnaires 
' di-stributed to the home, at another institution, or through counselors or 
adv i sory conmii f tees . 

Although in this prisliminary stage the coordinator will only be able to 
use data easily available, certain tentative decisions should be made. Among 
others, 'these should include anticipated actions necessary for publicizing 
the program, recruiting, .and enrolling students and estimates of the 
quality of the students and expected enrollment size. 

On the basis of these determinations, other decisions will be required. 
If the students will be educationally disadvantaged, some rem'edial or tutoring 
services will be required; if physically handicapped students apply, special 
consideration may have to be given ttf facility and equipment purchasing. 

Enrollment estimates are cru.cial and it/? s'ome areas fairly easily '^ 

1. ■ 

obtained e.g. students, transfering froi?] 'junior to senior high school but 
in'other areas more sophisticated tools will have to be used. Proj.ecting 
enrollment data from experiences of institutions having similar programs may 

assist coordinators who lack more definitive data. Information on retention 

<•* .'I ■ 

also may be obtained from this source. 

. ■ ■ • Cn . ■■ 



On the basis of. information garnered about the enrollment and the nature 
of these students, various otijer projections will have to be made relating 
to the "needs of the potential students. Consideration should te given to "^-^ — 
the increased load that may be placed upon student services for example, 
the library, learning resources, transportation, health services, placement 
bureau, the institution Vs counsel ing and guidance services, financial aids,/ 
veterans* services, and testing program. 

Questions : ^ 

1. What is the evidence of student interest in this program? 

2. Why will this program be attractive to students? 

3. Have the societal needs of "new" students (veterans, aged, women, 
minority)\^been considered? 

4. What are enrollment projections for the next 5 years? 

5. What is minimal enrolimeht? \ - ' 

6. What special services will be, needed for these students? 

7. Hoy/ will, this program effect enrollment at this institution and 
at other institutions in the district? 

8. What effects will be made to promote the program arid enroll 
students? ' 
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■ ASCERTAIN. STATE, COMMUNITY, DISTRICT AND INSTITUTIONAL REACTION 
' , 10 ■ 

Guideline: . Prior to making a definitive assessment of a proposed 
program, a general overview should be made of community, district, and 
institutional reactions to it".^ 

Procedures : Inits guidelines, the college of the Siskiyous states 
^ that "The development, est^ibl ishment and evaluation of an educational program 
-~>^sha>ll inclade representative faculty involvement" (11:4). .,Many respondents 
4o-^fcM^^K^^ questjjjj^naire indicated a similar pattern that new 
'proposals be given wide publicity and that faculty, district, and community 
be involved in the development of th'e prdgram. . 

The minimal early involvement at the school level, should inclu^ie the 
departments concerned, but many institutions broaden the institution's 
activities to include curriculum committees, faculty senates, , and admini- 
strative groups in the planning phase^of program development. This early 
involvement should enable the coordinator to observe the institution ' $ V6action 
to the proposal, particularly as' it may affect fnter-departmenyi relationships, 
enrollment factors , 'schedul ing, facilities, and equipment,. as well as'the 
initiation of reactions if licensing or .accreditation with the program is 
needed. 

Although only a limited number of programs require special accreditation 
or are closely identified with licensure and most of these are related to 
the health professions the coordinator should obtain full information 
regarding such accredttatipn and licensure early in the. assessment process.- 
With a proposed pro^nam in a health area, the coordinator should ascertain 
from the America^ Medical Association which accreditation association will 



provide the accrediting forms;' the California State Board of Licensure will 
provide information regarding those professions requiring licensing. 
Coordinators may be aware of national .groups, not yet identified as accredit- 
ing or licen^ng agencies in the state, which may provide information of value 
in these areas. 

Budget consideration should be^iven to those projects requiring 
licensure or accreditation; ^both the original costs and the yparly^mainte- 
nance costs of licensure or accreditation should be anticipated. . * 

Similar efforts should be made to inform varjous members of the District, 

other*institutions, and the community of the proposed pjan. Again, the 

.'..)' ^ . 
purpose of such notification is to obtain reactions to the proposal. Among 

advantages to be gained are an early appraisal of the district's reactions, 

feedback from area schools with similar programs, articulation from feeder 

schools, and community reactions. Hopefully, unnec essar y dupl ication can 

be avoided, prospective students are alerted, and f%ure employers may 

contribute ideas and/or provide matei^ial support to the program. 

The most common method of gaining' early input from the community is 
through advisory committee involvement, but some institutions report making 
contacts with key personnel in the occupation involved without ir>volvjhg the 
formality of advisory committee meetings. 

Questions : ' . ' 

1. After informing the institution^JJie district, and the community 
of the proposed program,^ is there sufficient support from thenr to 
move ahead with planning? - ' 

2'. Does the program appear be unnecessarily duplicating courses 

or programs already of fer-edyin the institution, in the district , or 
' area? 



3, Are the objections raised significant enpugh fTiat changes shoQid be 
made in the progif^am? v * ' • V 

4, . What methods, of providing information to the institution, district 

and communi,ty» are. ;used? Are they satisfactGjry? ^ 

5, Does the- institution have a system for obtaining and evaluating 
inforination receivetj relative to a proposed program? 

'Has the coordinator determiried how to obtain special accreditation 
or 1 icensing if such is necessary for this proposed program? 
7.^ \.W1ttit are ^he accreditation agency or licensure board requirements? 
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MAKE" PRELIMINARY / SSESSMENT OF REQUIRED RESOURCES 
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Guide! ine : Prior to a definitive assessment of the proposed new 
program's jliqpired resources, a preliminary estimate based upon available, 
information should be made. . . - ' \ 

' Procedures: Rough estimates should be made gf^i^jor post factors for 
the prop6sed program, including suchjcosts as personlfel , facilities, equipment 
suppl i0s,^ and needeU support services. * ~ ^ 

After identifying these items, some general consideration of various 
methods of financing the program should be made.. These would include 
costs that can be^met with current resources (e.g. .transfering of instructors, 
use of present^ faci 1 itiesSmd equipmenrt) ; estimate of additional costs; 
consideration of feasibility of ^pecial funding from the^ district, statfe, 
or federal sources; and identif icjation of* any potential financial assistance 

that might be/available ^from private sources. ^ 

' ■ • - , I* ' - 

- ^ Questions: - - . 

> 1. Does the institution have a system to assist in making prrg^ljiMnary 
cast> analysis?: ' . • V ; 

'\ 2. What are the estimated 6osts for the major budget items (personnel * , 
' " facilities, equipment)? ' / » ^ 

3. What percent of the major^'budget costs can be riiet using current 
supplies of equipment , personnel , and facilities? ^ * 

4. What additional costs will be expected a'fter deducting current/ /. 
resources f rom , anticipated needs? ' ' 

5. •'What are the anticipatGd' funding sources instrtuional, state 
federal, private business? 



IDENTIFY TENTATIVE EVALUATION SYSTEM , • 

' ■ : TL ,. ■-. ■ .-. 

, , . ; jSoidel ine i During the preliminary assessment stage, consideration . 

,■*•.;'-. ' ' , - ■ -i^ ' .' ■ 

should be. given, to evaluation methods that might be utilized When the ,' 
program is operative, 

Prftedures : Although realizing that all factors relating to the 
proposed program hay»e n^t been rdetermined at this time, the coordinator of 
a program should recognize that many phases of a new program will have to be 
evaluated. Tentative monitoring and evaluation systems should be j'dentif ied 
in the initial 'proposal planning stages/ 

The coordinator should attempt to ascertain what aspects of the program 
will need to be evaluated. The coordinator should also ensure that a 
'iiibriitoring system is being identified as the program proceeds toward its 
stated objectives,^ , / ' 

Questiions : ....^ - ' ' - 

1. Wfiat aspects of this program should be monitored? Evaluated? 

2, Have other institutions with similar' programs been contacted to Jjj^ 
determine their evaluation methods? 

' 3. Are stated ;objjectives measurable? 

4, In assessing evaluation possibilities, what. consideration will 
be given to the fol lowing evaluation system^s and/or areas : 

students placed, attn'tion, student rand faculty evaluations of , 
; program, advisory coimiit.tees evaluations ,Nj course evaluations, ; . 
' , /evaluation of instruotor- effectiveness , evaluation of placement 
' * services, evaluation of ancillary services, adequacy of field . 

. . experiences, effectiveness "of promotion.rsystemj^p^ for 

. (V student services, opportunity for student self-evaluations. 



' ■ ' ■ . .■■'-^4-. ..... . / ■ 

guiddriee/coLinseling effectiveness, methocfe- -of administrative 
and supervisory^evaluationi; " . 

5.1 .Who,, will be primgirily responsible for the evaluation of the . 
program? What one person? ' a ' 

6. Are any of the Cal iforhi^, statewide systems (COPES - SAM -DROVE 
^^.etc.) to be used? 

7. Has a county agency been considered as an evaluation bddy?^ 

. ■ . ■ *^ 

^. Has an academic department be.en identified for its parr in the 

evaluation system? ^ ' . , / 

9. Has the insti-tution developed a Self evaluatipn^^^^ (18)? 

* .to . . . * ' ■ . • • 
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INITIATE DEFINITIVE, ASSESSMENT 

- ' ° " 2A . ■ • 

.i / ■ ^ — * 

Guide! ine : After making a preliminary assessment of a proposed occupa- 
tional program, a definitive assesSn|ent should be initiated if the determi- 
nation is to proceed. 

Procedures : Some basic research data must be obtained prior to initiating 
a new program. The program coordinator must establish a system.of data 
collection, analyses, and decision making. How extensive such a system is 
to be is dependent upon the nature of the program. 

In larger districts, or where more complex programs are planned, some 
consideration must be given to the following: Assignment of specific 
responsibility for obtaining and coordinating research information; determi- 
natio;i as to whether additional funding and/or consultants will be needed 
for reserach; establishment of a time line for obtaining and reviewing infor- 
mation pertinent to decision-making. 

The major functions in the research phase of program initiation will be 
to analyze employment demands and potential labor supply, to conduct a 
literature search, and to ascertain the institutional and community support 
for the program. At this point, the program coordinator must also consider 
whether to utilize an advisory committee or to establish a new one to 
assist in the research and analysis Itage or to wait until the program has 
developed further. 

Questions : ^ 

K Has the institution an organized research system? 

2. Has some person been given the r^spohsibi 1 i ty for coordinating the 
research information for the program? 
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3. Have timelines for data gathering, analysis;, and decision-making 
been estabi ished? 

4. Will consultants be needed? ^If so, at what time and cost?. 

5. Will release time be granted for research work or will an insti- 
tutional research coordinator be assigned? 

6. Have the parameters of a literature search been established? 
What pertinent literature (ERIC, etc.) is available? ^ ^ 

7. Is there an established advisory committee that.could provide ^ 
pertinent information for this program? 

8. Should a new subject advisory committee" be estabi i^^ed to assist 
this program? ^ ^ 
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ANALYZE EMPLOYMENT DEMAND AND POTEfiTIAL LABOR SUPPLY DATA 
^ ' . 3A ' — 

Guide! i ne: Since the primary purpose of occupational education is 
to prepare students for jobs, a new program should be initiated only 
after a thorough assessment has been made of employment opportunities and 
labor supply information. 

Procedures : The coordinator of the proposed program should utilize 
a wide variety of^methods to ascertain the current and future job markets. 
The most coinfion procedures include utilization of information garnered 
from advisory committees, various private and governmental agencies, 
surveys conducted among local employers, new industries 'in the area, and 
information supplied by the institution's staff, 

A major decision must also be made as to the geographical area 
to be encompassed in the study. As pojnted out in the New York State 
handbook (32), there is a great variance in how inclusive such a study 
should be and what areas should be considered, A question as to whether, 
to initiate a program in accounting that would be significant for its 
graduates on a national scale would be treated very differently from 
one ia which a study must be made to ascertain the job opportunities 
in 1:he field of opthalmic optics. In the first instance there is a 
steady national demand; in the latter, a wel 1-defined occupational 
market must-^be identified. 

All of the California program affproval agencies are now insisting that 
evidence of job market analysis, surveys, and other information identifying 
job possibilities must be included in the applications for new program 
approval (5). 

43 



The various subsections under this major "critical path" box 
describe current state practices of occupational administrators^' as they 
seek to gairl^information relating to manpower information. E/forts 
are directed toward obtaining data from various statistical gathering- 
sources and via contacts with employers and' institutions providing . 
.first-hand information on current area labor needs and labor supply 
sources. 
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OBTAIN JOB INFORMATION DATA 
3B 

Guideline : Prior to the initiation of an occupational program, a 
thorough study should be conducted of materials from and contacts with 
individuals and agencies gathering and analyzing manpower data. 

' Procedures : What information is the coordinator seeking? An 
identification of the nature of various job opportunities, job titles ^ 
ancj job skills, knowledge, and attitudes required for placement shoul^K) 
be included. An evaluation of such data should assist the planner in 
determining the nature of the ^program— should it be directed only toward 
job placement or should it emphasize advanced placement and/or upgrading 
of skills? Possibly a course or^two within a currently opef*^ting program 
might be adequate, eliminating the necessity of initiating a new program. 

As with procedures -for obtaining employment demand information, 
^lata regarding labor supply comes from a variety of sources r governmental 
agencies (e.g. Labor Department, Bureau of the Census,, Commerce Department), 
licensing and accreditation agencies, the California Manpower Management 
Information System (41), business and industry sources, and other publit 
education institutions- in the area. Institutions seeking a model to , - 
use in obtaining both employment demand data and labor supply information 
might obtain a copy of the application of the 1975 CMMIS material to 
program planning from Dr. Chester Howe, Director of Occupational Education 
in the Simi Unified School District, Simi, California. Some caution 
against too extensive dependence upon these data was stated by members 
of this Project's consortium and repeated in material sent to the 
Project from New Jersey. "The national and state manpower data does 
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not usually play a very important useful direct role in determining need 
for a community college program. Rarely is this data sufficiently up-to- 
date or specific to be helpful- Neither does it take into consideration 
the source of supplies which may be over producing manpo\^r" (30:25). 

In addition to the information that can be garnered from the sources 
listed, other labor supply sources may include an inflow of workers 
to the area, individuals trained in private schools, in correctional 
Institutions, in the'mil itary , or through CETA. 

- Other major factors to o^onsider in determining potential labor supply 
are related to the desires or the community itself. The obvious potential 
*^ource comes from a sequence of students: the junior high student for 
senior highs, the high school students as potential ROC/ROP or community 
college students. To ascertain occupatior\al desires of these students, 
various survey instruments have been described in this manual under 
Title 5C, "Obtain Student Reactions." ^ ^ 

Another valuable resource for many institutions has been the 
Employment Development Division of the State. Again, both' written^ 
information and personal contacts with the. division's personnel have 
proven valuable to occupational program coordinators. Similar positive 
reactions were reported by consortium members in referring to information 
gained from CETA personnel. 

It is anticipated that by studying national, state, and area 
statistics, the program coordinator will be able to identify job titles, 
employment trends, and types of industry desiring employees who are 
to come from the projected program. 

Questions : ' ^ ^ 

1* Does the institution have a systematic program for obtaining 
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information relating to the potential labor supply? 

2. Is this material available to faculty and siaff? ' 

3. Is there a me^hdd Of , encouraging dialogue among the institution's 
. personnel and those representing governmental and other agencies 

and departments thatij)rovide information relative to job skills 
/ improvements and job opportunities? 

4. Has the institution been involved with the state's efforts 
to provide up-dated and pertinent manpower information (e.g. 
CMMIS and SAM)? 

5. Does the information gained by the coordinator reviewing the 

, manpower data alter the nature of the original proposal (e.g. 
cost factors, teaching strategy, student characteristics)? 
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CONDUCT EMPLOYER SURVEYS AND PROJECT EMPLOYMENT DEMANDS ^ 
. • ■ „ 3C 

Guideline : Althoojgh some programs are established for very broad 
geographical areas, most Institutions identify a majority of their 
occupational programs with the needs of their community. Before establish-^ 
ing a program for a specific geographical area, the initiator should 
obtain local manpower information- 
Procedures^ After identifying the geographical area to be served, 
the program coordinator will have to determine the methods to use in 
obtaining locaT information regarding the job-producing possibilities 
of the proposed program. A variety of methods have been utilized: a 
random sampling by mail of industries in the area that might utilize 
the program's graduates; the use of an advisory committee's recommendations 
personal contacts made with'^ey persons in the occupational organizations 
related with the prqposal (36). Data from any one of these systems 
should be coordinated in order to avoid the distortions arising from any 
one of them. 

The format for employer surveys in- the State varies ^nsiderably, 
jt many incorporate the following materials: an opening statement is 
made describing the local area to be surveyed (21) and the projected 
program, and an appeal is directed to the recipient to assist the 
institution by answering such pertinent questions as: Do you see this 
occupation as a viable one? Is it one in which Employment will vary 
considerably from year to year? What will the employment opportunities 
be for graduates? For part-time work while at school? What will graduates 
be paid? What opportunities will there be for pay increases? For 



opportunities to advance? What related career ladder fields are available 
What increases in employment in this occupation does the company anticipat 
this year? In the, next four years? What opportunities are there for 
placement in advanced training in the same occupation? 

Huntington Beach High School (20) requires that at least five 
potential employers do one or more of the following: hire trainees, 
assist in planning and promoting the program, agree to provifie a train- 
ing facility, agree that the program is needed. An interesting and 
extensive area employer survey was done by Harbor College in the 
Los Angeles District in 1975 which illustrated the difficulties inherent 
in long-term projections in a metropolitan community (24). 

Written descriptions of advisory committee surveys were scarce, 
but many of the questions listed above were posed by some, with a few 
institutions identifying such additional question's as: What perc^ent 
of the comnittee endorsed the. proposed program? What were the objections 
of those who dissented? As with previous guideline data, state agencies ^ 
are requesting information from institutions- about the results of their 
employment surveys and job market analyses (5). 
I Excellent employer follow-up materials, methods and suggested 
procedures are provided in a recently issued manual for community colleges 
by Dr.. Ben Gold (17). Information provided should be valuable to all 
program planners whether college, high school or ROC/ROP based. 

A complete description of one district's survey: techniques and 
'planning process is provided in. the "Planning Process Manual for 
Vocational Education" prepared by Maribeth Potter in 1975 (41). This 
system utilizes the California Manpower Management Information System 
(CMMIS), and incorporates a cover letter to employers, a description of 
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interviews, a questionnaire, and follow-up letters. Among other benefits 
derived from this survey was that of obtaining a volunteer committee 
to assist with the future implementation of the proposal and to publicize 
in the community the possibility of establ ishing^ a new occupational . 
program. ' * . , 

Some qiiestions have been raised about employer survey methods that , 
may be of value to the planning coordinator. A good summary of these 
is found in New York State*s "Program Planning in Two-Year Colleges" 
(32:62,63), in whictr the following questions are raised: "H(bw well 
does the contact person understand his firm's future needs? How frank? 
What contingencies may change his opinion? ^'What factors are most 
influential in determining a firm's needs?" This Cornell study urg"^ 
program initiators to check employer estimates with labor unions, 
business and professional associates, governmental agencies, and urges 
them to be aware of the possible biases of employers. Another question 
to consider is the 'degree of commitment on the part of firms replying 
to the quest.ionnaires? . 

Questions : ^ ' ' 

1. 'What are the various methods the coordinator of a proposal 
uses to obtain the employment demand data needed? 

2. Has the coordinator analyzed the dat^ .sources to reduce the bias 
' factors often present in obtaining such information? 

3. How is the determination made as to which geographic area the 

» ♦ ■^ 

new program will serve? 

How complete is the questi.onnaire .concerning employment--are 
qu^tions posed on trainee salaries, graduate salaries, and 

future opportunities of graduates? 

t> 

■ ^ J 

o ' , ' 
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Are employers asked to commit themselves to assist the program? 
What actions are taken to check information provided by employers 
with, other, data sources (e.g. governmental data banks, institutional 
staff members , labor organizations)? 
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OBTAIN LOCAL 'LABOR SUPPLY DATA 
■ ' - ■ 3D ■., .. ' , 

Guideline : Prior to initiating Jyiew occupational program, the 
coord-jnator should have a thorough' knowledge of the area's labor supply 
iSources to' ensure that lihere will be a sufficient supply of trained 
workers. 

Procedures : Major efforts of the coordinator seeking information 
relating to the current and anticipated supply of trained job applicants . 
must be directed toward articulating with the various area institutions 
and toward determining if there are significant chcinges in the demographic 
patterns of the community. Some part qf this articulation effort should ■ 
be directed, toward obtaining information from "educational agencies, 
business firms,'aiid.non-educati|^nal agencies, such as hospitals, which 
often provide major in-house educational programs. The primary purpose 
^Piese efforts are to determine the nature and number of persons 
who are currently being trainetl or who will be trained in the near 
future. , I . 

Even more signifteant data can normally be obtained by the coordinator 
from the various educational institutions in the service area. The 
primary effort shotrld be to determine whether too few or too many job 
applicants, are being trained. ^ 

According to the naUi^e of the program, a. determination must be 
made as to which educational institutions should be contacted, but in 
some instances all public and' private high schools, ROC/ROPis, community 
colleges, private schools and universities have valuable input and 
should be approached.^ 



Various types of information-gathering forms are beifig utilized 
to- (Je'termine the num of students completing training in any one occu 
patipnal area. One used bj^ the Los Angeles Unified School District 
is illustrative of su'ch forms* (8). Included in this surveyo^are such ^ 
questions as: Is training for this occupation currentiy^eing offered? 
Do you plan to off'fer such in the immediate future? Hbs .this:^program 
'been -offered by you in the past? Reasons for discontinuance? If . 
offered previously, what was the tourse length? . 

Other similar survey forms are utilized with the jnajor objective 
in mind--that of ascertaining the current and future metrket for job- 
trained applicants. Many occupational administrators also obtain 
valuable dgta covering this subject at such vocational area functions 
as RAVE Council meetings. Members of this Project's consortium also 
recommended that occu^5ational administrators keep appriy^d of the in- 
formation available from demographers who can provide-valuable input" 
regarding the local employment at labor supply. 

On the b^sis of the information provided in formal requests and 
the information gathered from demographers and from colleagues in the 
area, the coordinator must make an evaluation of the potential for 
graduates in the proposed program. 

Questions : 

1. ^ Does the institution have good articulation with proprietary 

and public schools, colleges, and universities in its market 
area? 

2. Is there a .^stematic method of obtaining information, relative 
to labor supply factors from these institutions? 
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Are' records' kept to ascertain the value of market area data 

submitted? ,^ ' ■ 

• • ■ -fi. 

Does the institution haye systematic methods ^of obtaining labor 
supply data from agencies, businesses, or industries that provid 
p|irsonne1 training? y • ^ 

Does the institution have access to labor supply information 
from such governmental agencies as %he California. Employment 
Development Department and the U. S': Department- "of Labor? . 
Does^the institution obtain and utilize local labor supply 
data :f rom demographers? 
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PROJECT LONG RANGE EMPLOYMENT SUPPLY AND DEMAND DATA \ 

3E - ^ ' -. 



Guideline ; On the basis of information obtained from employment 
demand and labor supply sources, the coordinator of a py;qposal should 
be able to project for five years the manpower needs for the particular 
occupation. 

ProceduresN ? Many^ states (42) and school districts include in thei 
written guideffnes a mandate that employment demand and labor supply 
data be included in any request to initiate a new program (7). In 
, addition to requests for narrative accounts of such information, some 
tlistricts have\ established forms encompassing what the schools must 
provide. These usually include a request for a job descriptiqn, what 
the expans^-ofrand replacement needs are to be, tlie geographical area 
to be servicecj^'a detailed market analysis, and a description of the 
sources of information. At San Mateo Community College the administrat 
procedures state that "programs will be established only when job oppor- 
tunities can be anticipated for a period of at least five years. 
Occupational programs will be developed only when there are job oppor- 

,tunities expected for at least a minimum class of graduates per year" 
(38:1). 

Administrators seeking a good model utilizing CMMIS will want to 
review the manual produced at Simi Valley Unified School District 
' (41) that was previously identified in this booklet. 

Questions : ^ - 

*1. Are comprehensive data incorporating area, demand and supply ^ 
information available at^is institution? Have procedures 
been established to obtain such information? 
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2. Have criteria been established upon which "information received 
can be evaluated and util ized? , 

3. Is the staff famil iar with the general methodology involved 
in obtaining and evaluating manpower information? 

4. , Are distributed questionnaires analyzed as to their purposes? 

Their effectiveness? 

5. Who is involved in analyzing data received and in makirjg 
recommendations as to whe*|;ier to proceed with the proposal 

* planning? How effective is this system? 

6. Is the five-year minimum time rule for a ^program* used at this 
institution? Is it a practical rule? 
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DETERMINE SCHOOL, COMMUNITY AND STUDENT INTERE^5_ 

4A 

Guidel ine : A new occupational program should be initiated only 
after ascertaining that it has, or probably will have, the support of 
the school and the community, and will ^tract student enrollment. 

Procedures : Prior to initiating a program, a coordinator should 
attempt to determine what the effect of such a program will be upon 
the community and upon the institution. Various techniques are used 
throughout the State: research, is made on similar projects in other 
areas; needs assessments are conducted; questionnaires are sent to the 
community and to the institution's personnel (faculty, administrators, 
and students); administrators may survey other institutions when it 
appears likely that students questioned might attend the administrator's 
school; and some institutions provide a system of inviting institutional 
and community feedback to proposals prior to submitting them for state 
approval. 

This portion of program assessment is a crucial one requiring careful 
analysis by the coordinator. Normally, at this assessment stage, the 
definition of the proposal is still in the formative stage, and the 
program may not become operational for a good number of reasons. Some 
institutions replying to the questionnaire point out that th6 coordinator 
must guard against too strong an advocacy^ of a proposed program that 
may not be approved. At the same time, he or she must keep the in- 
stitution and community informed as to its progress. Particularly 
important is the need to keep good communication among those who are 
later to implement the program. - 

The following sections describe the various methods that hav/been 



used throughout the state to determine whether there will be sufficient 
enr|Jlment and whether or not there will be support frSm the institution 
'and the community. ^7 
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OBTAIN POTENTIAL STUDENTS '-REACTIONS 
4B 

Guideline : Since the primary purpose of establishing a new 
occupational program is' to provide job training, every effort should 
be made to determine potential students' reactions to, a proposed program. 

Procedures : As with other aspects. of proposing new programs, the 
State of California has mandated that some evidence of student interest 
in such programs must be included in the institution's request for 
program approval (5). Most of the respondents to this Project's 
questionnaire had established procedures designed to obtain student interest 
information. Some replies injlicated that -the institutions relied upon 
staff input" faculty, administrators, and counselors. However, none 
of those relying on staff input alone identified any formalized system 
of obtaining their data. 

Senior high schools, ROC/ROPs, and community colleges have all 
used student body surveys of their own instituti Jr of feeder schools 
to obtain more definitive information of the occupational interests, 
aptitudes, and career goals of students. ^ 

Those institutions wishing to obtaiif'a complete model of student / 
career assessments which utilizes the CCMIS concept will find a thorough 
coverage of the process in the Simi Valley Planning Process Manual . 
This manual describes the use of the California Personnel Inventory, 
the student career profile, school summary reports, and Ventura County 
Statistical Reports (41). / ^ . 

^ Additional resources have become available, to obtain information 
of student interests in various occupations through the increase in 
comprehensive career guidance centers based on the supermarket concept. 
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These centers assist students in making tentative career decisions, 
testing them through. part time work or cooperative education work 
experience programs, and planning educational programs in line with 
•their goals. In the process, career counselors and placement interviewers 
collect a great deal of information on student's occupational choices. = 
* The increase in placement centers also has contributed to an 
. ^increase in the amount of information available to educators on student 
interest in various occupations. In addition, the proliferation of 
outreach teaching centers by all elements of education may provide another 
source of information. Community members, who in the past could not 
be reached, can now be carefully questioned as to their occupational 
preferences . 

The "new students" (e,g. the handicapped, women returning to education, 
and senior citizens) attending primarily Regional Occupational Centers, 
adult schools, and community colleges, may serve as the focus of new 
programs. Here student interest may not be too evident in an early 
random sampling of a group and ajicordingly , a, major effort to promote 
the program by explaining its advantages and disadvantages to a target 
population may be requi red'before a meaningful survey can be taken. 
Prevocational orientation, and exploratory experiences are examples of 
effective ways used by some, reporting schools of introducing prospective 
students to new oc^upation^ fields, 

^According to questionnaire respondents, the coordinator of a new 
program should be able to provide sufficient relevant information regard- 
ing student interest so tha^ there is promise of a starting cla^ and * 
of continued enrollment through a five-year period large enough to 
warrant continuation of the program. Some responding schools cautioned 
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that the abs^e of high student interest in itself should not rule 
out consideration for a curriculum that has good jobs waiting at the 
end of the line. 
Questions : 

* 1. Does the institution utilize an on-going system for obtaining 
potential student reactions to occupational education oppor- 
tunities--both from the schooTs population and from other 
community sources? 

2. Are there criteria established for analyzingla^id utilizing 
information received? 

3. Does the institution maintain constant articulation with other 

4 

feeder schools and with colleges and universities that could 

^ • ' ^. ^ . 

provide insight into the occupational interests of future 
students? 

4. Does the institution have contacts with business and industrial 
firms, and with private and governmental agencies to ascertain 
whether their employees might be interested in th-is program? 

5. After reviewing the materials relevant to potential student 
interest in the proposed program, does the coordinator wish 
to continue the definitive assessment study? As a result 

of the information gathered from the review of student interests, 
are there changes that should be made in the originally conceived 
proposal? 
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■ ^ DETERMINE 'INSTITUTIONAL AND COMMUNITY REACTIONS 

Guide! ine : The coordinator of a proposed occupatiQnal program 
should ascertain the nature and amount of support the program will get 
from both the institution and the ^community , 

Procedures : Although some community and institutional reactions may 
be obtained by the coordinator when potential student reactions are sought, 
additional efforts should be made to determine the support of the insti- 
tution's staff and the community in general. • . 

Particularly important in initiating a new pre^gram is the staff 
reaction. Both the administration and the faculty should be famil iar with 
the proposal as soon as possible in order to assist in its development 
and later to help in its implementation and evaluation. Several colleges 
reported ttiat their communication system for proposed programs included 
early notification of departments concerned, faculty senate committees, 
curriculum committees, advisory committees, district committees, and 
student groups. In many of these contacts, feedback was requested in the 
form of suggestions and reactions to the program. Particularly sensitive 
areas are those related to budgeting^, staffing, problems arising, from the . 
effect of the proposed' program upon Qther programs at the institution or 
in the district, and ensuring that articulation agreements with other 
institutions were considered in the planning (14), Additional aspects- of 
the effect of a new program on other programs are covered in this manual 
under 5D, "Ascertain effect an\a±her programs." 

Another area where information and feedback are necessary is the com- 
munity 4^fhe re the institution is located. -Already noted are efforts to alert 
business, industry, and various community agencies about the proposed program 



'as it relates to manpower data. Other contact methods mentioned in 
questionnaire replies included communication via radio and television, and 
through parent-teacher organizations, the Chamber of Commerce, local unions, 
aind various types of coordinating councils (33). 

That the proposed programs may involve problems of professional 
ethics Was another community consideration to which the coordinator ms^ ' , 
be sensitive according to the consortium members. Recent problems relating 
to the medical profession and nursing were identified. Here^close communi- 
cation with professional associations, licensing boards, and accreditation ^ 
committees was advised. ^ 

More and more attention is now being given to the need for avoiding 
''unnecessary duplication" of existing courses (5). The State Chancellor's 
office of the Community Colleges has identified a large number of programs 
that may not be offered unless special approval' is obtained (3). 

State regulating bodies are quite specific as to the proof required to 
- show that there is need for a new program and that the program is not 

unnecessary duplication. The community colleges are directed to: "Report 
' interdistrict attendance agreements, actions, and comments of area or 
regional councils, inter or intradistrirt advisory groups, advisory committees 
or similar bodies testifying to the neeu for program. Attach minutes ''(B) . 

The establishment of Regional Adult and Vocational Education Councils 
(RAVEC) has emphasized the State's insistence that new occupational programs" 
receive area-wide scrutiny. City College of San Francisco identifies some 
of this regional planning as a positive way to obtain information on 
similar programs by obtaining information on costs, retention, successes, 
and problems (36). San Bernardino Regional Occupation Program requests 
that a description be provided as to "how this program has been articulated 



with existing programs at the community college, adult schools, high . , 
schools, and/6r other training programs (34). 

An early effort to provide regional or community cooper6i,tion among the 
various institutions within the same area was CHAR, (College, High 
School, Adult School, and Regional Occupational Programs and Centers), ' 
and organization established to provide program aqcountatii'lity and to 
reduce program duplication. The mode] established serves as "an occupational 
guidance and counseling tool for students and educatbrs" (43 f6'). In a 
booklet describing the program. Dictionary of Occupational Titles titles 
for numerous occupations are identified and listed al^g with the various 
area institutions that provide training for. each of the jobs. In addition, 
the CHAR organization examines programs in the area to avoid duplication of 
effort, and advisory committees are establ ished to ensure that courses are 
realistic, to ascertain when new courses are needed, andAo recommend when 
programs should be^modified to meet current heeds. 

Similar regional planning groups have been formed in other parts of 
the state; these include the San Diego Area Community College Vocational 
Education Planning Committee, the San Joaquin Valley Community College 
Council for Occupational Education and the Santa Clara Courjty Community 
College Area Planning Council. 

A coordinator of a new occupational program is often faced with the 
problem of avoiding "unnecessary duplication" of programs. What is . 
"unnecessary"? Pressure for new programs surfaces when the job market appears 
sufficiently strong to warrant additional programs or when pressures come 
from students, trustees, and/or the community. The administrator^ "^^^^ 
first ascertain whether similar programs are being offered in^ the area and 
then whether or not the contemplated program offers "unnecessary duplication." 



Programs with simila? names may vary considerably. ' Los Angeles Unified 
School District Regional Occupational Centers and Programs identify some , 
distinguishing factors that may separate programs which on the surface 
appear to be similar. These include a careful review of the projgram pre- 
requisites (student test scores, courses, experiences, abilities), the 
course; objectives and course description, and special employi^ient criteria (26). 
Other factors of significance that would appear to separate programs 
sufficiently so that they would not be identified as "unnecessary duplica- 
tion" would include: the distance factors involved when similar programs 
are in quite separate locations even though in the same service area; the 
time factors involved in completing the programs; and the teaching metho- 
dology. * 

Questions : ^ ^' 

1. Does the institution have a system of communication by which it can 
readily disseminate to faculty, staff, and community information 
about a new curriculum? Does it have a way of accurately determining 
what the reactions of these various groups are? ^ - 

2. Has the institution established good contacts or relations with 
professional groups, busind^ses, and labor so that when sensitive 

" curricula are proposed, an opinion representing the group affected 
can be obtained? 

3. Is the institution familiar with the State' Chancel lor * s list df ^ 
"special ized programs" (July 6, 1976)? 

4. Are early contacts with RAVE Cou/cils made when new programs are in 
- their initial stages? 

5. Does the institution have a definition of "unnecessary program 
dupl ication"? 
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DETERMINE CURRICULUM NEEDS AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES 

., . ■ 5A 

Gujdel ine : Prior to identifying budget factors or moving toward 

local and state approvals for a new program, the coordinator should 

carefully assess th^ proposed curriculum, . 
■ c . ' 

Pro^dures : The curriculum assessment should include efforts to 

clarify fhe program's needs, .goals, and objectives; identify methods 

of improving student skills and abili^s; ascertain what the program's 

affect will be on other programs, and determine, when arid where to 

establish the new program; and anticipate what enrollment the program 

will draw. 

Although the needs and resource assessment of a proposed program 
curriculum can be made by the coordinator, many of the districts replying 
to this Project's questionnaire recommended that such studies be done 
'with *the active participation of an insti tutional or institutional- 
community advisory committee. In addition to the expertise that such 
a committee can bring to bear, on the questions relating to budget. and ^ 
curriculum, members of these committees are often those individuals 
who will be most actiye'in establishing and implementing the prograjns. 

The organization and function of these committees varies considerably 
throughout the State. Some institutions utilize only institutional 
members-- (often a curriculum committee); others rely heavily upon 
commfttees with large numbers of community members. These can be helpful 
when the primary objective is to determine what the best curriculum 
for job-training should be. . 

Most respondent colleges identified curri^BI^ committees as 
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significant detem.iners of policy making in program ini'tiation.v. Some 
high schools also reported util izing these committees irr this manner, . 
e-g-, Tulare (45) and Long|| Beach (23) . 

Th^ various colleges reported that'their curriculum committees 
performed rarther uniform services: review of all proposed new courses 
and programs; revie\v of al 1 proposed deletions or changes in catalog 
descriptions; and review of any contemplated changes in hours and units 
prior to their being sent to the president's cabinet and/or to the 
Faculty Senate. ^ 

Various methods of handling new programs wj&re reported by Canada 
College, Foothill, Cuesta, and Cosumnes, with Yuba College providing' a 
quite detailed list of curriculum committee Inunctions. Yuba College 
uses this committee in the following instances: when any research or 
campus-wide study relating to curriculum developmei^t is needed, when 
any modifications are proposed which would significantly alter programs 
in a division; when one division's plans have significant impact on 
another division; when the committee is asked to arbitrate between the 
administration and a division; and when any recommendation is made to 
discontinue a program without the joint approval of the division and 
administration (48). ' ^ 

In multicampus districts^ many of the above areas receive a second 
"review" by District Curriculum Committees that often screen proposed 
programs prior to their being submitted to the Boards of Trustees or 
to Sacramento. Some districts rely upon occupational committees utilizing 
both Ticulty and community advisors to assist at this stage of curriculum 
development. . ^ 



Questions : ^ . : ^ i 

1. Doe$ the institut^ion have a broad-based committee to assist 



in the determinatic^n of policies and procedures for reviewfnjg 
the curricular aspects of a new program? Are the functions * • 
'and limitations of such committees spelled out? 

2. Does the institution ha ve^ a system for providing curriculum 
change information tQ 'its own faculty, area schoo-ls,' and to 
the community? Are there -provisions for feedback? _ 

3. Does the institution encourage curriculum change? How? 

' ■ ' - ^ ... ^- ^ 

4. Does the institution haye a method to lessen the possibilities 

. ' of arbitrariness by either faculty or administration. in develo 
ing the institution's curl^iculura? • 

5. Does each proposal receive a revi ew and/or an "approval " from, 
the institution's curriculiim cormittee (or its counterpart)? 
Has the utilization of an occupational advisory committee been 
considered for some phases of the curriculum planning? 



CLARIFY PROGRAM'S NEEDS, GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

5B 

' , Guide] ine< : ;.As. the definitive assessment of the proposal' progresses , 
the originally, identified nee^ and objectives of the program 

sh-Quld be revised , In light of the information gathered. 
■ - Procedures : After researching employment demands, analyzing 
potential Icibor supply data, and identifying institutional and community 
interests in the program, the coordinator should be in a. position to 
make proposal modif ieations-.-^particul aply relating to the original 
goals and objectives. ^ . ^ 

A review of the preliminary assessment infprmation should identify . 
the original tentative decisions that should now be solidified or 
altered according to the additional definitive assessment data. The whole 
range of items identified in the prreliminary assessment should be 
reconsidered: job titl.iss, the stydents' skills at program completion, 
instructional strategy, and personnel needs , among others. 

A clarif icatiQn of the program description itself should be initiated. 
Some institutions have. urged that the description should be written 
as though it were to go into a college catalog with pa-rticuVar emphasis 
given to the student competencies to be developed. Specifically state 
what the student will be able to do When h|^ completes the program. • 
Give attention to: skills to be acquired*, transfer possibilities, 
(and), employment opportunities (4). The Los Angeles Unifie'd School 
District ROC/ROP office requests, too, that all infprmation obtained 
.to establish the need for the project be included in the application 
for approval (25). -The coordinator should be able to assist the 
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proposal 'developers in writing dearly stated, relevant and realistic 
curriculum goals. 

- At this point objectives for the prograrr^should be rewritten with 
particular emphasis in each course upon the student competencies expected 
upon program completion and metfciods of evaluating each objective. 
Some districts recommend that such objectives be measurable and state 
that if applicable, career ladders be identified also (11). 

Of increasing importance in occupational program planning is the 
•need to include in the program objectives the special efforts being 
made by the institutions to encourage the "new students" to attend--women5 
aged, minorities, and handicapped; to ensure that the curriculum is free 
of sex or racial bias; and to provide special teaching approaches and 
services to encourage student retention (2). 

Questions : 

1. On the basis of the few information gained as a result of the 
definitive assessment, have the original goals and objectives 
of the proposed program been improved? 

2. Has the time'schedule 4or initiating the program been changed? 
3.. Have all aspects of the prelimi^nary assessment been reviewed 

to ensure that a complete ^definite assessment has been conducted? 

4. Has the program proposal moved away from a general i zed plan to 
one which now incorporates specif ic courses with emphasis upon 
sequential learning? 

5. Are goals and objectives written in such a way as to emphasize 
student competencies? 

, ; 6. Have' factors related to encouraging and retaining the "new 
: students" been incorporated into the goals and objectives? 

'• , ' ■ .''0 ■ 
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DEVELOP TEACHING STRATEGIES 

5C ' ' 

Guideline : After having made a definitive assessment of a program 
proposal's goals and objectives, a thorough analysis of the proposed 
teaching strategies -for the program should be initiated. 

Procedures : At this stage of the definitive assessment, the program 
director should have received sufficient input relating to manpower 
projections and institution and community reactions so that a definitive 
assessment can be made of the program's teaching strategies. In as 
sensitive an area as this, close support of the instructors, the depart- 
ments concerned, and advisory committees is normally sought. 

« Basically, the institution is now attempting' to identify which 
general educational processes will enable the students to acquire the 
characteristics, skills, and attitudes .that "graduates" of the program 
should possess. At this time the courses for program completion should 
be established, the interrelationships between this program and others' 
at the institution should be clarified (see additional data in section 
5D of this manual), opportunities for field work or work experience 
should be identified, the minimal standards of student performance 
expected, the hours and credits determined, and the testing and grading 
policies ascertained, ^ 

At this time, too, courses to be included in the program should 
be listed including an expected sequence or learning pattern (5). 
Some districts also require that coXirse outlines, including skill per- 
formances and knowledge objectives, be incorporated in any proposal 
application submitted for approval. 
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Other significant factors for consideration in this definitive 
assessment stage of program determination should include'^n understanding 
of the nature of the students entering the program--wh'ether prerequisites 
are to be established and whether student pre-testing should be scheduled 
Particularly significant factors relating to methodology must also be 
reviewed: how much theory and/or practice should be incorporated in 
any one course? Are work experiences, work studies, clinical practices, 
or field projects a part of the proposed teaching strategy for this 

a. 

program? What supportive elements are necessary for a successful prograirv 
(e.g. counseliag, guidance, financial aids, basic skills improvement, 
library, job placement)? ^ • 

If the coordinator is not familiar with curriculum development, 
assistance can be -obtained through universities in-service training, 
and from county curriculum specialists, state consultants or other 
resources. , ^ 

Questions : 

1. In the light of data observed, what are the teaching strategies 
that appear to be most promising for this program? 

2. Have the departments, instructors, and administrators who will 

r \i . ■ ■ 

ylater be closely involved with this new progratH been kept 

sufficiently aware of its assessment progress so that they can 

a^ssist in planning teaching strategies? 

3. --Has the research or literature survey identified any innovative 

teaching methods 'that might be utilized in this program? 
^ 4. Have occupational leaders in the community been involved in 
the development of teaching strategies? 
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Have the major anticipated student learning skills, knowledge, 

and attitudes been sufficiently identified so that the teaching 

strategies for each can be easily designated? 

Is there sufficient knowledge of the characteristics of students 

coming to this program so that anticipated teaching strategies 

f 

have taken these into account? 
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ASCERIAIN EFFECT UPON OTHER PROGRAMS 
5D 

Guidel ine : Following its development, the coordinator should 
review the proposed program to ascertain its relationship with other 
programs at the institution, in the district, and in the area. 

Procedures : Asse^ment of the implications of establishing a 
new program within an institution requires a review of institutional and 
.departmental goals; a tentative identification of which department, 
if any, is to "house" the new program; and a detej^ination of the 
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effect of the new program on that department ' |^urricul um» personnel, 
student enrollments, and ^budget. The administration must determine how 
the new program will effect other programs and the implications of 
such modification on the institution. For example*, the new program 
may add or drop students from current programs; some courses may be 
combined or cancelled (37); some new programs may attract first-time 
entrants. 

State interest in the effects of new programs on institutions 
is also evident in the requirement that institutions requesting approval 
for initiating new programs must identify what service the proposed 
program will provide to oth^r disciplines (5). Districts 
are also concerned with thUimpact of a new program at any of its in- 
stitutions, both on the "home" institution and upon other district 
schools. Many districts identify "occupational families" in certain 
,$chools, encourage development of new programs at such schools, and 
discourage similar programs in other district schools or colleges (12). 
Where a. proposed program is similar to another in the district, a written 
justification for such duplication must be provided. 
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Program planners should also identify and contact institutions 
with similar programs already in existence in their service area to 
ensure that unnecessary duplication does not take place. Such contacts 
often provide l^ds regarding the success rate of graduates and can lead 
to a feasibility study of a cooperative arrangement between the two 
institutions as an alternative to offering another program. 

Area and institutional contacts at this time sh6\jld also embrace 
articulation contacts with other institutions feeding both "forward 
and backward." As an example, community colleges may contact high 
schools and ROG/ROP agencies to report a proposed program and might 
also contact four-year colleges to ascertain whether certain programs 
will be accepted for university credit. 

Questions ; 

1. Does the institution have a method of providing feedback from 

S ■ 

significant sources^ the institution, in the district, and 
in the local area institutions regarding the effects of the 
♦ proposed program upon each? 

2. Will the program generate students outside the campus or draw 
from other programs in the school? Will the program replace 
or incorporate any existing programs? 

3. Will the program add to enrollments in other departments? 

4. What effects will the program have on budgets (personnel , 
equipment, facilities, supplies)? 

5. Have factors of unnecessary duplication in the service area been 
reviewed? 

6. Has the institution articulated the program with feeder schools 

I 

and higher institutions? 
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DETERMINE BEST TIME AND PLACE TO OFFER PROGRAM 
c , 5E ■ 

Guidel ine : In making the definitive assessment of curriculum 
decisions for a new program, the coordinator must determine the best 
time and place to c/ffer the program. 

Procedures : Although decisions relating to when and where to 
offer -new programs are dependent upon many factors (particularly budget), 
some tentative planning must be made as the curriculum needs are being 
assessed. ,^ 

An early determination must be made as to the date when the 
program will be initiated (5). Another basic decision for colleges and 
Regional Occupational Centers and ctdult schools is the time of day 
to offer the program. Several respondents to this Project's questionnaire 
strongly recommended that whenever possible, new programs should be 
initiated on a trial basis in the evening so that their viability could 
be tested. ^ 

Convenience factors loom significantly, too, in time determination. 
Room utilization, student transportation^, the school's daily schedule 
(15), must all be considered. Attention also must be given in program and 
course scheduling to ensure that facilities are conveniently located 
for students who have to travel. 

As interest has increased in outreach and non-traditional teaching 

methodology, there has been commensurate interest throughout the State 

.1 ■ ■ 

in weekend use of facilities, an increase in modular and mirii- 

! ■ . » ■ . ■ 

courses, and an increase in utilization of equipment and facilities 
beyond the traditional boundaries of the campus. In making choices 
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of sites and times to offer programs, coordinators should consider 
various sociological factors. Some programs will serve to augment 
particular student interest if established in certain neighborhoods 
but may create antagonism if established in others. Program initiators 
have been urged by some respondents to be particularly sensitive to 
; community reactions when initiating outreach programs in "new" areas. 

Based upon enrollment projections, discussed in following section 
5F, the program planner should identify anticipated student stations, 
the number of students to be placed in each, and the ancillary student 
services that will be needed. 

Questions ; 

1, Does the institution have a systematic method of ascertaining 
when and where programs can best be offered? Does the * 
institution have a set time of the year for submitting new 
proposals? Of initiating new programs? 

2, Has the time sequence for the program and its courses been 
identified? 

3, Has a needs assessment been considered by which potential students 
can identify time and. place preferences for the program? 

4, Have considerations been given to initiating courses in the 
evening, on "staggered days," or on weekends? Is the institution 
familiar with the sociological factors identified with initiating 
a program in a "new" cort^unity? 

5, Has consideration been given to renting or leasing facilities 
or equipment? To contracting for services? 

6, Have student stations been identified? 

■ r 
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PROJECT ENROLLMENTS 

•; ■ ., ■ ■ ■ - . . : ; 

' Guide! ine : Before any new proposal is initiated, assurances must 
be made that student enrollments will be sufficient to mal^e a viable 
program. 

Procedures : "Projecting student enrollment is, perhaps, the most 
difficult task for program planners" (32:50,51), Doubts about the 
reusability of projecting enrollment information was repeated by many of 
the administrators who replied to the Project's questionnaire; yet all 
stated that these enrollment figures are essential to launching a new 
program and they make every effort to get as accurate information as 
possible. 

Many districts reported that they rely heavily upon state enrollment 
projections; high school interest inventories; community needs assess- 
ments; their own student assessment studies; information from employers, 
placement personnel , counselors, and other institutions offering the 
same program; attendance patterns of related programs; and advisory 
c'ommi ttees ' i nput , 

An early determination of future enrollments is made when the insti- 
tution decides on the nature of the projected , program and its students. 
As an example, because of their cost alone, nursing pfbgrams must 
limit enrollment. Nursing students also must meet special admission 
requirements or:..prerequisi tes , On the other hand, the school may 
initiate its program on the basis^af the community' need and encjourage 
"special" enrol lments--aged, minority, or handicapped. 

Once the general nature of potential enrollees is determined. 



other projections can be initiated. When the program duration has been 
established, some determination of course length can be made and a breaKr< 
down of enrols^ents, year by year, can begin. In approving proposals, 
most institutions request a three-year enrollment projection--a few ask. 
for five. Among data usually listed are the numbers of students antici- 
pated in the program for the first, second," and third years; number of 
entering, continuing, and reentering students; and ratio of full-time 
and part-time students. Often requested,^ too, is the potentla 1 impact 
of the program on the F.T.E.^Some forms request a description of 
anticipated students by -age, sex, handicapped, etc. Some districts have 
established criteria for a minimum number of students to begin a program 
and/or to graduate from it. A statement assuring that an adequate 
number of students is available to initiate a quality program and sustain 
it through a three-year period is often appended to district approval 
forms. 

A constant concern of institutions and the state *is that new programs 
j^hould not be set up that "rob" other -programs (5). If a prog-ram is 
to drain from others, consideration must be given as to which is more 
viable. This may lead to reducing or eliminating the programs considered 
less valuable. 

Often a major factor in student enrollments is the effort made 
to promote the new program. 'Potential students are frequently unaware of 
the job descriptions or job opportunities in any given area, and the 
institution (and community) often have to advertise the benefits of , 
a program and Identify any special qualifications or orequisites 
required of students prior to enrolling, e.g., age, grade level, transpor- 
tation, health check (34). Current legislation and student court suits . 
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should make administrators wary of overstating the job opportunities 
that may come to graduates of any one program. 

Several districts also identify a contact person in the^ institution 
who will assist in the coordination required for recruitment, orientation, 
and enrollment of target populations for new programs. 

Other enrollment factors considered by Project questionnaire 
respondents included the need to anticipate registration problems with 
some special programs (e.g. resident verifications); the need' to determine • 
the number of anticipated graduates per year; and an estimate of the 
. expected attrition rates of 'the program. Programs which were identified 
as being less likely to succeed were those with low entrance numbers, 
low numbers of graduates, low placement, and those marked by high 
^ attrition or heavy faculty turnover. 

Questions : ^ - 

1. Does the institution use any systematic method to obtain anticipated 
enrol Iment dataf . , 

2. Are efforts made to assess .occupational variables not normally 
utilized in enrollment projections? . 

3. In assessing enrollment projections is consideration given to 
student interest inventories; special societal needs to assist 

* minority; aged and handicapped; similar programs at the in- 

stitution or in the area; attrition factors; consultation 
with advisory committees; reports from counselors and placement 
officers? - ;» 

4. Has at least a three-year enrollment projection been made? " t 

5. Are distinctions made between entering and continuing students; 
day and evening; full-time and part-time? 

ERIC 
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Have minimum and maximum numbers of% students for the programs 
been established? ^ 
7. Has the effect of this program upon the enrollments of other - 

programs been anticipated? Action taken? . • 
.8. Have efforts been made to promote the program? . 
9, How effective is refitment likely to be? 

10. Have efforts been made to ensure that program publicity does 
not promise too much? 

11. Has^^^^iJ^'ndividual been identified who will "bird dog" the program 
to ensure proper student orientation, registration, and follow- 
up? 
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REflNE EVALUATION I^^THODS 

- ^- ■ ... 

? Guideline :, Prior to seeking local and State approval , the coordinator 
of^ proposed occupational program should examine carefully the policies ^ 
and procedures to be utilized ifi program e\^luation. 

Procedures : vlncreasing^ pressures foi^p^^^ program Evaluations 

from the community ''and from legislatures hl^^ increased attention to 
this phas^ of educational administration; of the state's school 

districts now ir;iclude an evaluation element- in the district approval / 
■form, as does the Stati&it^^sjn example the California Cotimunity Colleges 



Form EP-1 asks, "What plans does th6 college have for periodic evaluation 
of this program, e.g. COPES, SAM, enroTlment data. Transfer Student Success 
Rate, placement follow-up?" (5:3). Many respondents to this Project's 
questionnaire also identified V^arious^ types of evaluations that the 
individua-l schools or colleges have identified for their own use. 
Thfese. evaluation "systems" varied from ratffier s.implistic ones calling 
only for reports on attrition rates tc^more sophisticated ones ident- 
ifying numerous facets of the proposed program to be evaluated. 

Two aspects of evaluation were often mentioned by project respondents: 
the monitoring of the pr6gram during its early stages and a review 
or summatiVe evaluation after the program has operated a year or'two. 
As a general pattern, the monitoring of new programs has been conducted 
by the institution itself--through th^ administration*and/ar 'the 
departments^ concerned-^but in some instances, advisory commit^tees assist \ 
in this function, -rfeni tori ng usually is concerned primarily;with in- 
suring tha^ the program is being conducted as planned, a nd^ emphasis \ ' 
is pi aced'^pan 'reviewing the quality of the teaching and the adequacy 



of the^ physical aspects of the program. 

The monitoring of the learnif^g process incorporates such questions ^ 

as whethe?^ the^ course objectives^ have' been .r^ealized; adcjitional objectives 

• . ' ■ . ' ' . •• • '. ' 

have been added; some' objecti ve!^ have 'been altered; and whether the 

teachTng metliods are adequate. *'^*^In. addition, some districts include 

an evaluation of outside ^class: Assignments as well as an^evaluation of 

the instructor's relationship with students, comnfiunity members, ^nd employ- 

' • ' , - ' " . . . ■ * ' . . ' . 

ers in the subject'field (15). . ' ^ • , - ^ 

' The monitoring of the physical aspects of neV/ -programs was* more 

f ' . .... - 11- 

uniform throughout the- State. Questions usually involved thre ^equacy* 
of(the. texts and materials used and whether supfJlies,^ facilities, 
and equipment were satisfactory. It is at /the summative evallidtion 



phase'that. the /evaluation- s^tems used thrpughout the State vary \ ^ 
'^considerably from institution to institution. ' . . 

Two major facets of evaluation methodoljOFg^' emerge from the cQrrent* 

» . j6 ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ V. ; , 

practices; one is related to .the various^^j areas evaluated by the 

- - ■ ,v ^ - ■ ■■ " ■ ■ ' ^ ^ f ' - ^ ' ' ^' '■■ 

institutions; the second refers to; the' mefthods used in the evaluation. 

As with thig monitoring phaseV^majypf^^ ^^^^ in the sumrflative 

.evaluation i's given, to studertt learning^. Included in this evaluation ^ 
9re ana^Tysis Of .the skills actiuired, knowledge gained, and attitudinal 
changes. Other factors- clbsely related to student learning that. cire 
reviewed often include studies of job placements, graduate scores on 

■ ■'• >■ . ' . ■ - ■ . ■ ■ - ■ ^ 

Credential ing e^Xcuni nations, and attrition rates. ' , 

Other evaluative a;spects most. commonly mentioned ijidlude review, 
^^f the value the effectiveness of the teachihg methodology, the 
eurriGuVunri^^ltj^f , advi'spry committees , ^counsel i<ng, jab n^arket data ^ 
administrative support j'tfie placement services, efforts to attract 
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"new students," registration and ^Jrogram promotion methods, the original 
program goal s and objectives, prerequisites Dsed in "screening" students, 
the physical aspects (rflaterials, facilities, equipment, transportation, 
and texts), and the place and time of holding the program. 

Obyiously, a -very thorough examination of all of the eval*«^ion 
items mentioned »above cannot and need not be made. The primary decisions 
Of the program initiator are to determine what criteria are to 'be most 
significant for program. evaluation and then to determine hov/ to best 
measure these criteria. 

The methods used throughout the State for evaluation var/ consider- 
ably also. One of the more common patterns for internal evaluation is 
-for the department and administration to establish an evaluation team, 
to review recently es.tabl islaed >ro Again student learning is the 

most cohmon ingredieiit/re by these evaluation teams. Thus, efforts 

are made to .ascertain, on the basis of earlier established g,bals and 
bbiecti.ves^hat student 'skills information, and attitudinal changes 
res^lted from the progpni. Also included in. almost all written evaluation 
lists, are requests to obta.in "data relating to job placements— full-time, 
.part-time, jobs in the program field, and jobs in allied fields. 

. Another method of evaluation is to use follow-up questionnaires 
sent, to students and former students by the institution. One of the ^ / 
most complete questionnaires is distributed by m^il by the San'^Bernardino 
County Regionar^cupational Program (34). This survey ^.with telep^^e 
follow-up produced an 80 to 90 percent return. It incorporated such 
questions as: - Where are you living now? Your ctirrent'job title? 

How does your job relate t« your educational training? Did you leave 

■ ■' •' . ■ ♦ - r ' ■ 

ROP early? Did you learn enough skills to get a job? Was 'the ROP 
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program satisfactory? If not, why? Content? Instructor? Time? 
Length? Materials and equipment? Was guidance satisfactory? Have 
you visited a high school career center? Useful? Who helped you, most 
in planning your future? 

' ^ Other mail-type questionnaires include queries to former students 
to tally those employed in the field, those unemployed, those now in^ 
higher education, those satisfied with. their training — and those not. 
A questionnaire form used in Santa Barbara County should prove valuable \ 
to those looking for a good student questionnaiine model (40). Occupational 
administrators report that proper sampling andHlllow-up procedures 
can lead to high response rates— hence, useful information. 

Still other evaluation methods identified by respondent^ include 
us-ing advisory committees (47), holding faculty 'and administrative committee 
reviews, getting information from feeder schools, counselors, employers 
and employees, obtaining "hard data" on enrollment figures, attrition 
rates, and longitudinal studies of the careers of gradualies. . " 

Statewide external evaluation systems are better known. . On the 
college level, COPES and SAM programs have been utilized extensively; , 
at the high-school and ROC/ROP institutions are the COPES—SAM counter- 
parts: DROVE and TRACE. Also to be taken into dlPhsi deration are the 
evalu^^^tion aspects associated with licensing and various accreditation 

committees. . ' ^ ; 

Perhaps the mosfc^^felaborate tool for eval uation use has been issued 

recef^ly by Cornell University (46)./ Althdugti directed towarb community 

* col lege progr^ams this manual coUld be useful to any one seeking 

evaluation techniques. Its primary emphasis is that a rationale for 

evaluation must 'first be established and then the critical 'elements of 




the program should be selected for eval uation. Without identifying 
aTl of the factors described in the Cornell study., key areas include 
consideration of some of th^ following items: nature of students in 
program, resources ^costs, internal and external support, employment, 
general teaching strategies, learning outcomes, and occupational 
outcomes. The Cornell study emphasizes th#establ ishment of an evaluatio 
plan, the utilization of a specific method for data collection, and an 
identification of a process by which judgments are to be made. 
Questions : 

1. Do6s the institution have a system for evaluating new programs? 

2. Does the institution, have a method of prioritizing the more 
significant evaluation information? 

3. Does the institution have a system for using information gained 
by evaluation in tts continuing decision making? . % , 

4. Does the i nsti tut4<!)n establish both monitoring and summative 
type evaluations, prior to iniJtlaS^ing a new program? 

- 5. ^ Are evaluations aimed1:oward delbfermining the quality of 
student learning? 

6. Are skills, knowledge, and attitudes all included in program 
evaluation? - v 

7. Are varied instruments and personnel utilized for program 
eval uation? " . ^ • 

8. Are faculty and administrators familiar with the statewide v 
services of SAM, COPES, DROVE, and TRACE? / 

9. Has consideration been givp to evaluating the following .area's 
when program assessment is made: budget adeqiracy, place and 
tfme program established, adequacy of teaching methodology. 



value of prerequisites, adequacy of earlier established goals 
and objectives, course sequence, facilities, equipment, cost 
effectiveness, value of job market data, value of advisory 
committees, retention factors, teacher evaluations ^ administrative 
support, studerfts* "^abilities, work-study supervisors ' evaluations, 
long-run gradu^^ job history studies, community reactions 
to program, institutional reactions, change factors necessary 
to improve program, need foro'n-service training^ adequacy of 
ancillary student services, need for remedial courses, adequacy 
of program promotion, and registration procedures? 



/ 



DETERMINE BUDGET NEEDS AND RESOURCES 

^ ' 7A 

^ Guideli ne : Since determination of whether a new program Is to be 
approved depends upon ascertaining both the sources of income and the. 
costs, the coordinator of the proposal must carefully assess budget 
factors prior to submitting a proposal for acceptance. 

Procedures : The critical question to be answered at this"^ point / 
is: Can the institution afford' the program? State legislators and others' 
are asking that a .4nore effective method of program cost analysis be ^ 
made. At the same time, educators recognize that the cost analysis 
system used in industry often is not practical because of the difficulties 
in obtaining the "true costs" and because of the variables invol^Ved 
when trying to ascertain the comparable benefits of a program to the ^ 
'Student and community (13). ^ 

- But '^accountability" is more and more the word in education and 
new. programs must justify themsel vestas state boards and others feel 
the tax dollar squeeze and the demand that /programs be reviewed "to 

determine if the enrollment, number of graduates and general strength 

... p . • t« 

are sufficient to justify continuation" (2:12). Al^though financial 
factors are a part of almost all aspects of new proposal planning, the 
determination of budget costs and probable s^ources qf. funding must . 
await completion of the o^rall assessment of most of the -other proposal 
factors. ' . _ • ; 

The major needs and cost itiams identified by respondents to the /' 

Project's , questionnaire are normally in two broad categories: those 

- -^^ , 

identified with real estate and hardware, apd those more closely associated 
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With the institution's personnel and Student personnel needs. Most 
respondents also recognized the need for projecting costs from three 
to five years, but they qualified these projections'' 6y noting that the 
variances in enrollments could quite si(|pificantly> alter the needs 
and cost figures. Some excellent budget format? were submitted for 
this Project's review (40;20;38). Us uajlly identified wer^ five-year 
projections of enrollment, teaching, positions , number of clas'ses, length 
of time, certificated and classified salaries* (including fringe benefits), 
travel expenses, facility, equipment, other instructional! (expenses, 
and student transportation. Sotfne identification of revenue jsources . 
was made, but generally this aspect was not emphasized. 
Questions : 

■ . * ■ ' ' ■ ■ . • ' •■ 

1. ; Does the'institution have a formalized method of obtaining 

' ■ " ' ■ .' ^ 

data for analyzing budget needs and income sources when 

initiating new programs? . 

2. , Are all individuals who are to be involved in significant ways 

with the program awalre of cost and possible revenue factors? 

3. Has the coordinator ^ a proposed prcJ'gram made a. thorough study 
' of all cost factors prior to submitting a proposal? 

4. Have all sou^ ces for obtaining the revenue for the proposed 
program been consi*dered? 

5. Has consideration been given to alternative methods of providing 
' the program-contracting, shared costs, or private industry 

ai'd? * / . • ^ ^ 

f 

• ' ' ' 

; V . * 

. ■ - • ■ . 89 ■ 



DETERMINE FACILITY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLY NEEDS AND COSTS 
■ ■ . 7B, 

Guide! ine : Since one of the most significant cost factors in . 

occupational programs is related to physical aspects, the proposal 

• * 

coordinator should provide a comprehens4,ve budget for these prior to 
-submitting the proposal for approval,^ - 

Procedures : As with other aspects of occupational proposal s , 
the State government is concerned with the cost and the planning involved 
with a new program. The Cal ifornia Community Colleges Form EP-1 asks, 
"Will this proposed program require any additional facility or equipment 
outlays?. .Have these needs been identified in the facility master 
plan?" (5:1). Almost every respondent to this Project's questionnaire 
made some reference to this area of program planning, but no uniform 
format for identifying specific data is used. The "physical aspects" 
usually incorporated in budget proposals included a description of the 
program needs, facility and equipment costs (new,i&rental , lease, re- 
placements , and maintenance) , site acqwisition,. util i ty costs, computer 
costs, transpbrtation, supplies, texts\ and other instructional materials 
(audio visual, tutorial^ programmed, learning materials, library, -learning 
resource center). In addition, costs were sometimes identified for 
office spa,ce, desks, supplies and equipment for all new personnel 
hired. ' • - " ■ • 

Questions : ' ■ 

1, Does the institution Have ac comprehensive format, to be 
completed prior to ijiitiating a new occupq^tional program, 
\Hhi€h embraces all aspects of ^ the physical needs and costs 



of the program? 

Are individuals supplying the data for this format able to 

provide accurate figures? * ^ 

Ar^ alternate concepts of utilization thoroughly considered 

when identify4fig costs (e.g. rental or lease vis-a-vis purchase)? 

r - ^ ■ ' ■ 

Do all individuals closely related to the future program 

participate in cost analysis of the program? 

Have the needs for the -physical aspects of the program been 

identified in the facility master plan? If so, in what manner? 

When hiring additional personqal has consideration been given 

to office space and otti^^osts related to the physical aspects? 

■ ^ 



. DETERMINE PERSONNEL NEEDS AND COSTS 

Guideline : Since the cost of providing for personnel needs of 
any program is -a major one in proposal determinations, the program 
coordinator should -assess carefully all of these needs and costs prior 
submitting a budget for approval. * • 

Procedures : As with the needs and costs of the physical aspects 
of a proposal, most institutions have included various persoginel; factors 
in their applications for program approval. Generally, these can be 
jaseparated intd two broad categories--those Velated to the institution's 
personnel needs and costs and those more closely identified with student 
personnel ] services ' needs and costs. ^ 

In de1:ermining institutional personnel needs, institutions have 

the immediate problem of Tdetermining whether qualified teachers arc 

available for the positions that will be established. (Onfe conj^t^^ 

member described the disastrous effects on a prog^||||^^ institution 

where not enough attention had been given to this item. It took more 

than a year after the program was scheduled to begin to obtain a qjiali/ied 

instructor!) Are new faculty to be hired or should regular faculty 

be retained to teach in the new area? The need and cost' factors 

involved in answers to these questions have to be incorporated in the 

schools' budget determinations. 

In addition to identifying teachers for the program, other personnel 

may have to be hired--technicians, clerical staff, custodians, instruct- 
ional aides, student workers, maintenance workers, ' The estimated 
required:qualifications, lengths of assigmients, fringe benefits, and 
salaries must^be determined.' ^ 



other personnel cd%s associated with new programs should be identified 
These would include the neej^ for any administrative cost increases; 
need for additional consultant or professional expert pay; costs for in- 
servic^ training; costs for travel; additional costs associated with 
promoting the program, and registering students; and monitoring, evaluating 
and accrediting the program. ' In each of these instances, an estimation 
of costs- should be projected for a five-year period. 

A second major category of needs in the personnel aV^ea .is that 
identified with students. Here consideration must be given, according 
to the nature of the program, to a large number of factors. If the 
program is one encouraging the "new students" — veterans, aged, mindrity, 
handicapped^-greater attention and costs may be involved in providing } 
counseling, guidance, remedial courses, learning resource centers, fi- 
nancial aids, and tutoring. The implications for the need and cost of 
hirihg additional personnel, as well as the additional "physical aspects" 
costs previously identified, should be considered. 

Questions : , . 

1. Does the institution have a forriialized pattern for identifying 
the various personnel needs and costs when initiating a new 
occupational program? 

' ■ t 

2. Has the program been identified .in previous master ppns of 
facil i ties' and personnel ?' * ' 

-3. Does the institution have accpss to qualified personnel to ^ * 
operate the program? 
4. Will some instructors, or other personnel, need in-service 

training in order to qualify for participation in the proposed 
program? 
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^as/sufficient consideratrfon been given in the planning of 
the program to the need for hiring a^dditional student services 
per^nnel? 

Are all personnel to' be'closely identified with"l:he program 
kept informed as to the anticipated personnel needs and costs? 
Has a tentative total cost of the program been made? 




■ DETERMINE SOURCES OF FUNDING ' . 

\ . - 7D • _ 

Guideline: Before submitting a budget for approval, the coordinator 
of the proposed program shbuld determine the various sources that could 
support it. 

Procedures: As pressure increases to reduce costs, the need for 
seeking a'dditional funding, beyond that provided by the institution's 
budget;, also appears to increase. However, most program budgeting takes 
into account contributions that can be made by the local institution ' 
or district. As an example the California Community Colleges Form EP-1 
asks, "What sources of income will be used to cover facility and 
equipra^rit costs?" (5a,2). "The coordinator has to make some estimate ■ 
of program costs, (perhaps semester by semester) arid estimate what 
additional F.T.E., if any, will be created as a resulfof the. program- 
again projecting figures' five years. .A detemvi nation also should be 
made as to the minimum and maximum nunber of students the program pan 
properly take. - , 

The coordinator may wish to investigate supplementary or alternate, 

sources of income. The most common of these are, of course, specia^l- - 

funding from'the State or Federal government, but these are not alWays 

popular alternatives, For instance, the St. Helena Unified School 

District states, "The Board of Trustees shall carefully consider the 

continuing^ fiscarpbligttions that may be imposed on .the district at 

the ten^ nation of the federal funding of any project" (33:2). ' 

Regional Occupational Programs are very much involved i'n making 
* ■ ' ■ - - ■ . ^ '■ . ' ■ ■ 

fjrogram agreements for affiliations with private and public school 



dfs.trlcts- These agreements, obviously, are af major significance , in • 
their budget determinations. As other institutions, adult school^ and;*' 3 
community colleges ; -expand with outreach j^^rdgrams and qutreach centers,--^- 
an increase in mutual funding agreements with private industry, private, 
and public agencies in relation to facilities .and equipment will probably 
also increase./ . , v v > 

Questions : ^ ' . . C 

!• Does the institution have a systematic method for ascerisaini rig 
what local funding is available for new programs? ^ -f- 

2* Does the institution have adequate information concernin^^.al terjiate 

\ ' ^ ^ ^~ * : --^ - \ ' 

ways of 'funding new programs? ' j ^ - 

f ♦ ' .. ^ . • - • \ 

"3. Does the institution have a formal izec| budget form that can 



identify, with propter input, the estimated cost of a new program?. 

Does the institution familiarize its commuaiiy (citizens, 

■■ ^ * • ^ 

otfier school's , industry , -or agencies) of its desire to enter . 

into agreements with other insfitu^ns in educational activities 

(passibl^ usirig^'Shared equipment, facilities, etc.)? ^ " 
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« . SECURE APPROVALS 
8A 

Guideline : Although the methods of gaining local, area, and state 
endorsements vary considerably, each new occupational proposal must be 
submitted for approval by institutional , district* area, and state * ' 
authorities, . . 

' Procedures : As the proposed program is being created, coordinators 
should be aware of the various approvals that ultimately must be obtained 
before a [Drogram is put into operation. Normally included in such 
approvals is an "infomal" one, usually necessary within the institution 
that is, general approval" of the staff that such a program is needed. 

In addition, most Institutions have formal local approval patterns, 
often. including district endorsement, before moving the proposal towai^ 
regional and finally State approval. Some programs also come under 
Various licensing and accreditation patterns that ishould be considered 
as the program is being organized, , 



i 
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V • SEEK INSTRTUTIONAL, COMMUNITY, AND J^EGIONAL APPROVAL ' 

■ ■ . ■■ .86'. - . •'• . . • ■ ■/ 

Guideline ; Prior to seeking state approval for a 'new occupational ' 
program, the coordinator must obtain ^institutional , coirmunity, and 
regional approval. ' • " 

J Procedures : As previously noted in sections 1 through 8, a program 
coordinator must continually be aware of the necessity -of keeping the 
community, the institution,' and, the district a'pprised of (the progress 
of a proposal so that at the time of seeking formal institutional and 
district approval , there is assurance of support from these elements 
(23). The use of a committee composed/ 6f community and school personnel 
is. a common method used by many- administrators to assure that there 
rs.both an awareness of and infonrial support for the proposed program 
on the part by both faculty and community. * ^ 

All segments of publ ic secondary educatfion and the community 
colleges are required to obtain the written approval of the district's 
top administrator prior to^^mitting a proposal to the ^^tsrte Tor final 
approval. The California Community Colleges Form states, "Any new 
program submitted for state approval by community colleges must have 
the signature of the Superintendent/Chancellor of the college's District" 
(5:3). In many- schools and^olleges appro\i'al of program proposals 
is also required at lower echelons. \he organizational/policies a.nd • 
Structures. vary so considerably at the; various'^institutiohs in the State 
that no simple explanation of institutional and/or district approval y 
system is -po"ssible. However ^ some general approval patterns are commorix 
to most institutions. ' . ^ 



One of these' patterns is- the use of institutional forms reqjuesting- 
action by various iiiidividuals ^and committees. In \some schools . these 
are 'relatively simple forms identifying key factori that a c^prnm^tee • ; 

or top administrator Should, check prior to sending -the proposal.. % 

* ■■■ ' ' 1^ ■^•''7 ' - ■ ■ \ . vV. ■ ■ ■fe^.•■^•-^-■• 

for, distriCfiv/;tru§tees.iapproV In other instancesAthesei, forms 'become 

qiiite 'conpncated,'' in^ol v^ ng requ§sts for evidence in many df the areas 

already idejitifaed in this manual (e.g. evidence of c^mmunity^. support, ^ 

budget^fy^ compl ia-nces , student enrol Iments personnel \qual if ications • 

needed^ among others)/ This manual identifies the .criteria y^hic|i 

"must be vaVidly supported on the Qistriet leyel.^and that ansy/er^^bfe 

^obtained to the followin^Tq^ Employment ;oppor|tuiii ties? Effect 

of invention and research>»on this field of actjvi€y? Ujfifeasonably » 

experisive? Cooperatior/of industry? Is it truly a "college course? ^ ' ^ 

Wi^l it increase community wealth or welfare^ Cost?" (27). 

These more involved forms are used in diverse ways.- Some institutions^ 

1 * ■' ■ ... 

require that' approval -^orms be submitted to departments, to curriculum 

xpmmitteeSv to advisory groups and/or to , administrative groups (e.g. ' 
presidentis^abinet) either at the institutional or at the district 
level. Others require that such fpnjis be used only for on^ or tw grpupS. 

In some instances approval forms will be submitted to institutional 
approval committees (e.g. curriculum committee) and then sent to the 
district for additional review by committees 'Representing variou^ 
institutions and district personnel, l^ere emphasis is given |0".question? 
such as whether or .not the institutions are'fol lowing district goalV 
and objectives'^nd whether or not there is "unnecessary duplication- 
of effort. ■ ■ /' ■ ^ 
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As^^with the coprd Ipa to rVs efforts to obtqin cdninunity and institution 
approvai',, the coordihatpr should attempt to obtain both infamaV arj^ / 
formal understandings and agreements with institutions in the, region. - 
Informal agreement? among institutions within the same service areas 
have been made historically by administrators from alTse^ents of education 
but as the heed for occupational education has expanded and concern with 
the utilization 'of the fax dollars has. grown, more formalizec( procedures 
have emerged (35). ' One of the more significant of these -has been 'the^ 
establ tshment of the ^Regional Adult and Vocational education Councils , 
<RAVEC). ^ ^ • V 

These councils, established in October of 1975, when the-' Governor . * 
signed Assembly Bill 1821; are set up to review and make recommendatioas^- 
on Vocational and adult conti-nujng educati'oV courses and to ^Vevght 
unnecessary duplication of such courts within a region. These councils ' 
boundaries are the same as the community college districts' , and there-- 
fore vary considerably as to their constituent memberVhip, All new- 
adult school education courses and programs that are not in the college 
credit category ftiust be reviewed by RA'Ve councils, x Formats as to the 
specific items- to be includ,ed in program 'approvals have not been adopted 
Statewide, but council approval TpVms. obse^rved inclucle many of the 
"criticarl path" items identified in this- Project's Guideline Chart ^ 

: . ■ . • . *^ ^ . 

(e.g. "Conduct Research," ''Analyze/ Employment and Labor Supply Data,"" 
"Determine Curriculum Needs and Resources*'). As the policies and 
procedures of the numerous RAVE councils become more uniform,, so should o 
the functions of the p'ropos^l coordinator in relation to obtaining' ' 
approval from these councils. , * . / 



In addition to regular occupationar areas, the Californig^ost- 
secondary Education Coninission has recommended that certain highly 
specialized occupations be planned -on a regional basis. The Chancellor 
of the State's Community Colleges, in a letter of July 19, 1976, ♦ 
seat to th,e RAVE councils a list of programs falling into this specialized 
basis. The list, which should be available from both the Chancellor's 
Office or from local RAVE councils^ included pragrarns from anaplastology 
technology through vacuum. tube technology. The Chancellor's Office . 
stated that the programs on ttie list wi IT be carefully scrutinizedHn 
the Sta1;e's program approval profess ,(3). 

c Questions : . ' ^ . - , 

1. Does the institution have ways of gaining "informal" approval 
from 'the community and from its staff prior to seeking formal 

/ action? • ' 

2. Are there formalized patterns for obtaining institutional and 
< 'district, approval of new programs?""^ 

3. What reactions do facult^, staff, students have to the proposed 
. program? . ^ . \ 

4. What groups in community and institution , are supportive of the 
* proposal? What negative reactions? 

5. /Has either the curriculum committee or an advisory committee 
reacted to the proposal? , ^ ' ^ 

6. Are the people, both in the "community and at the institution, 
who are going to be closely identified with fhe new program 
commi tted to i t? - 

7. What is the evidence of their commitment? 
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8. What informal methods are used by the institution to keep 

other schools aware of their anticipated new occupational programs? 
What formal ntethods? ^ -» 

9. Have institutional and district approvals been obtained prior 
tp seeking RAVEC review? . 
If a conmunity college, has it checked the proposed program 
against the "highly specjialized occupational programs," as 
identified in 1976 by the State Chancellor's Office? ' 
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SEEK i^NSING AWpcREDITATION APPRpVAL 

8C 



Gut decline : Whe^e licensing^or accreditation of a program is necessary^ 
the proposal coordinator should complete al Insteps' for approval prior to 
seeking state acceptance of the proposal. ' ^ " - ; 

Procedures : Although the number of occupational- programs Requiring 
special accredttation or licensure is not large, coordinators should 
obtain all pertinent information concerning those programs early in the J' 
assessment study, and obtain licensure board approval (5)^^ 

Since the accreditation and licensure requirements for each. of these 
programs vary and si-tice many. change rapidly, no -simple pattern can be . 
described ^:o cover al>of the occupation9l areas. However, as stated 
jn this manual' (BoxlJ), preliminary information and the various forms ^ 
needed for each. occupational area concerned can- bfe obtained from the\ 



lic^l" J 



American Medical Association and/o/ the State Board of jLicensure. 
^ Questions : ^ i \ 

1. Does the inHitution have access to the names of accrediting 

' . " ^ A • • X 

and 1 icensure boards? " .V ^ - 

2. From what professional agency ^ril 1 accreditation be sought? 

3. Has 1 icensure board approvafl been /received for this program? 



' Guidelir^ After C9^'p1eting' all, definiti ve/assessnrent studies- W 
having reaetved. th* approyalVof ,t^. lodj,! Board/ of Educg^ion (TVustees), 

.' i - . '■ ' • / 

the coordinator should submi€^;^|j^^ program to, the State for 



final .approval-./ . ' 1 



Procedures: S^e ther State's approval procedures grid forms ^ 
vary considerably and ar^:^'"'"etitiX' i n a /stake of flux, this manual will 
not describe fh any detail the specific^ for .state approval for the major 
tyee areasT-high schools, ROC/RoPs and community, colleges (6). . 

The form that has been cited most often in this handbook, ^California 
Corrmunity Col leges Form CCC-EP-i , revised in February of 1976, identifies 
in some detail the 'informa-ti on required by the State for approval of 
new programs of the community colleges^' , ' ' 

Rather similar, but much less, detailed,- approval forms VE-77A and 
B covering RocfROP course prior approval and applications for ROC/ROP 
continuing or adfJed section course approval, identify the State require- 
ments for those Institutions, ^ese two forms wer^ recommeftded for use 
in July of 1976. • ' ' V ■ ^' 

.With the approval by the State of a new program, the definitive 
assessment stage' is completed and-theVinstitution may'now move into ^ 
the implementation phase. ^ ' ' 
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* • , INITIATE' ANd'^^PERATE PROGRAM ■ 

> U jauideline : Aft^ receiying sta^, apprpVal , .the institution may 
\ mSg v^e^E^w^ inipl ementlj^ the program • - . _ " ' V/- / ' / ; 

7 Proceldures :: Th'e^n^^ in whioh 'a new Drogram- is irritiated an 

' '-^''^ J ■^x^^^'^ • ■ \' ' ' [ 

-implemented will vary .cons id^bly according^to the nature tf/e^- 




^ osioeraDiy accorgmg^to the nature 
program- PanicuTarly significant are the budgetary inlpl ications^hat 
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involve- recruitment of' students and staff, and the acquisition of 
faciji ties -and equipment. ^ ' ' ' ^ 

( • ^ef ore actual progr^m^ operation,' additional consideration must be' 
g^ven to the nature of lEhe students, to -be retrui ted for tife program. 0- 
Major efforts- mdst bie madey partnbularly in ^the^ occupational programs, ' 
to'observe federj^ and state\;egulations tnbft_pr^ for the^ rjeeds of 
handicapped* women,. minority anoveTeran students 
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Early in the imple/nentatlon stage of a neH-program, pr.omotit)n an^d 
^^ec^uitment planning should begin (15). Notification, of -the newly 
.a^ph)ved pro^am^should be provided l^tp faculty, studepts, and ihe dommunity. 
Effective promotic/n of the>^w occupational opportunity often k:arts' 

with a flj^er that describes; the courses and the various Qppor.tun- 

** ' , • • . ■ . 

ities. Ififormation to feeder^schoGls, busirTess firms, a hd the community 
should include jdb descriptions, curr^ent salaries ,^ advancement ,opportun- 
^ ities, and the education''i1ee(^ed t!o acquire the job. - ^ : . 

Techniques of prdhiotiop include use of intra-institutiofial medi^a, 
^use of brochures,^cot)ferences; radio'' and television spot anfioyncements i 
faculty contacts*, ^vi.sory committees, direct me^iling 'to prospective ^ 
ofrl&S^e 



r 



students, use 



her guidance centers,, and. work With counselors and 
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^' placement 'directors. . - 

, y ' . ■ . * *^ ' - ' ^ ' ^, y . 1 . ' *■ 

r ^ ' Car^e mifst be- taken in promptiTig ^5^^ false or mis- 

V leading Info n^^^^ an era of consumer awareness, 

' ! institution should fiot overstat6<J:'he - jo.!? opportunity potential . 

: jAt (this, initiation stage; t^, additional effort must now be given 
to Staffing. Wi 11^ the ci4.rrent personnel be able to d^the job? Will - 
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* in-service, trairifng^T^ necessary? 'What req^uitment of staff will be ^ - 
^ heeded?' "/What qual ificati.or^ ajnd ;cHdential instructors are ' ' 

^■^involved? -Who will serVe to^ administer, ^ evaluate the' - 

'pt-ogram?"^ Wn>D will seji^ye Vs^^ Has coffsideration. been' 

^ givQ.n to student placiem^^^ K - . ' V ' 

At this time^ further^^planningy^ take place regarding facilities 
' and equi potent needs^.^ Should additioneil -consi derail on be given, to leasinp" 
* or rjeritiiia^^f^ Has sufficien*^^^^get been a 

td t>ansporta€ion,^texts^ audio* visual<: maten*al s?y^hat addi;tipnal ^ ^ 
library or learning resource budgeting, \s needB<r^ I" light of >hejb^1r)^ 
involved in obtaining adcjitional faciH-ities d<^^ is the • . 

' initiation date for starting t|^ new program real i . \ 

^ Another ma^'or consider^tion/iVvoW program^initiatiop is . ' 

ensuring that sufficient anCil la^J?^tudent services are provided, the ' 
' follpwing student servicers shoutd be, reviewed to ptermine their ' ^ 
adequacy* In relation tb the neW'^prp^am: \ Iibrarijf, learnring resource 
cepter, counseling, transportation, financial aid, tutoring, remediation. 




and placement l^ervices, \^ m >^ 



• IMpUmENT EVftLUAVlON '^aCtDURES 



GMidelJi jie: The monitoring anjl e|Vanui?tTorf of a nev/ program should 
be imtiatexl as the prpgram. itself becomes operational, - / 



Procedu res: 'As tndiQatfed earLier in this manual (item TL and 6A), 

J • • .' • ■ ^ . . •. . . ' 

j)lanrii<ig for program'-evaluation should be .an inherent part of an ;Opcupational 
propoisal , both In the, pVeliminafry ^nd ^n the.defirivtive assessment |)bases, - 
• • The primary purpose of eyaluatibn is to assist the institutp^rrr 

/in decision mglcijigi ^tioiild 'the program continue operating; should Tt ^• 
be modified; should it be termirijited? How well' has the program fulfilled 
its goals ^and objectives?.*. * X / \ 

One Of the areas of Evaluation receiving major attention today 
i^S' tliat o.f student follow-up.^ The' statewide systems '"TRACE," produced 
by Sapta Barbara County School sy and jtheVState Department of Education ; 
and^''SAM'\, prod'uced in the Los Angeles ^Community College Districy ^tnd 
the CIVancellor's'OfTi.ce, are the ones most corrinonTSMj^d. >lojp(^r/ maj:\y' ^ 
iristitutions have produced their, own instruments (44). Arr interesting 

off-shoot of this placement evaluation is uSed by San Bernardino County .- 

■■■ ■ ,. : '. .■ ' ' ' 

•ROP in which potential student employers are asked to evaluate student > 
./: ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ , ^ 

joi)' seekers (34). /Srossmont^Cbl'lege arid- Antelope VaVley-^College, 

/others? have each producecl unique materials relating to student foll»-up. 
'. Grossmoni has a'mail form that it sends ^to all students who ha> 

,Teft.'' 'Apart- from the usual ^qi^estions relating to the student's current 
emplbymeht situation, questior]s are posed abo^t Jthe student's reaction 
to the college'and program^ (19). Antelope Valtey CQlleg^ompleted ■ 
ap interesting placement study in 1974 that identified criti>ial areas. 



'j^ ^, ' ' ^"^ 

for evaffua^tion: employment^ .cuirriculum', and placement Cl ) - \^ ' 

, ' 'A moaitQnng system shoufa be initiated as the n^w- program is es- 

■ . ' • ■ . ' ' • . • ^ . • " ,r • 

tablished to assessx its progress • The criteria to be mom tored, {however, . 

*' ' ■ , , 

' ■ * r ■ ■ . * . ■ ^, ' . ' ' " « • * ' 

are often difficult to determine: Does "^the instttutiori wish to review 

• • ■ • ' . .... » ^ . ■ . - ■ . . A' ,■ 

its prc^tion of ^the program, recruitment, enrollment, retention; v 

ancillary servicesi facility utilization, teacher effegtiveaess or others? . 

Many institutions report tha^ nte>i)af1f monitoring' of .newly initiated . . 

programs is the moris common system. Often the department most conc;erned 

or^-comnittees of faculty and admi'nistrators establ ish^the criteria and ^- \ 
. " " ^ ^' * ' ^ ■ • ■ 

then monitor the. programs in their early development. . . 

*Stuclent follow-^up' is only prte of" many methods used ^in progragi ^ / 

evaluatij)n. External evaluation is ofteii conducted by the Cbmmynity 

College 'Occupational Programs Evaluation System (COPfcS). and by its' 

counterpart at the high schools, DROVt (District Review of Vocational Educa- 

tion)>^ ' • [ ■ ^ ' - * ; 

\ Some institutifiJhs utiVize .advisory coitimittees for external \pvaluations. 



but as more intensive and more sophisticated evaluation systems are v 
^being adopted, this practice is .apparently less comtnon' today, than ^;j,n f 
' the.past. .On the basis of the information received from the monit(^ring 
^ and evaluatipn processes, the institution should be prepared to continue, 
^ modify, or terminate .the program. ' . ... 

Qu estions : - \ V . 
: ^T, Has a prioritiza,tlon of evajuatibp factors been established ■ 

for the program? ^ ' ^ ^ , '. ^ 

■■■■■■ ' ' ' . ■ ' . ' . ' ^ ■ 

2, Hasa system for gathering and utilizing the various monitoring . 

''..■* ""'■*-• ■ . ' ' 

^ and evaluation data been establi'shed and ^implemented? 
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Does the institution utilize either-the SAM or TRACE stujjft 

follow-up systems? Qr have one of its own? , 
•. ,.■ * , . « ' • 

Does the institution use either the COPES or DROVE system for 

external evaluation? 4 . * 
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• MODIFY OR TERMINATE PROGRAM TO MEET EVALUATION RECOMMENDATIONS 
. ■ 10B 

" Guideline : Based upon information gathered from program evaluations, 
institutions should modify or terminate programs' when such actions appear 
to be justified. - ' / • ( 

Procedures : Only a very limited number of institutions in the State 
haveVritten procedures describing their practices in modifying occupational 
programs. Part of the reason for this is, undoubtedly, the lack of a 
precise definition as to what program modification is. For example, 
modification could incorporate as minor an item as a unit credit change, 
or an incorporation of work experience, or it could be significant enough 
to be the basis for starting a new program, ^ ^ 

For the purposes of this manual, curriculum modification will be 
defined as "a major departure from what is currently identified in the 
program description but one that does not involve such a drastic 
'departure that a nejv progy^am should be initiated"— a description that 
is still not precise but hopefully eliminates consideration^of the myriad 
minor modifications involved in all program development- ^ 

.Thef'determination as to whether a program should be modified or' 
not is made in a variety of ways throughout the State, Both^informal 
and formal program evaluations are used, as stated in the prior ch^apter. 
Often the instructor initiates a request for modification when he or 
she feels the program is not meeting its stated objectives, or the • ^ 
program no longer meets the training requirements for the job for which 
it^as designed, Often.^ a department, outside consultants, or advisory - 
committees will recommend modifying courses or programs. Some 



modifications follow the ^lysis of material received as a. result of 
follow-up studies .6f graduates and sometimes, changes result from job * 
market analysis, technological shifts, or changes- in- student attitudes. 

Typical of many districts is the- format for curriculum modification 
presentations developed for the Board of Trustees of the St: Helena i 
Unified School District (33). To initiate modification,, the coordinator 
is to identify the prbblem to be corrected; to 1 ist the- potential problems 
involved in modification; to identify staffing needs; and to describe 
the >^anticipated evaluation proces^s. . 

As with modification, few districts havte written procedures for . 
terminating programs, although som^-'particularly the RQC/ROP districts- 
do identify procedures for terminating incfividual courses, ^ne collejge 
reported that -it "has never terminated an- occupational program except 
during World War II." During the era of expanding enrollments, such a- 
policy was possible; but with greater demands for accountability and 
possibly decreasing enrollments, institutions are undoubtedly going 
to review all programs more carefully and eliminate some marginal ones. 

Programs cire eliminated for a variety of reasons, the most common 
ones reported were those where the occupation has 'become obsolete, where 
there is Tow student participation, where costs exceed the limits of 
the local budget, where future job opportunities appear to be extreme'ly 
limited, or upon the recommendation of an occupational advisory committee 

Vart of the reluctance of some institutions to abandon a xurj^culunr 
may- relate to the desire to revive it at a later ;date and to avoid the - 
time and cost factors involved in instituting a new program. " It is 
easier to put the program '*on ice" than el iminate' i t. 

' 11.1 



A major concfern raised by some institutionsjyji5_J;lia^^ 
elimination also raised the threat of faculty termination and that in a 
state with strong tdacher protection laws, the elimination of programs 
raises-.some very difficult personnel problems. In an effort to avoid 
hiring tenured teachers for programs that might not be successful , 
some institutions are ut^'l izing fewer full-time instructors or are • 
placing new programs on a temporary basis until there is evidence^tj^at 
the program will be supported. ' ' 

Terminating progranis appears to be a concern of local Boards of 
"Education and Trustees. Numerous*^districts reported that terminations 
^must be approved by the local school board. However some districts 
reported that they had .no formalized procedure for terminating a program 
other than that required by tKe State Course Approval Staff (e.g. 
Regional Occupa^tional Center).* 

In the last analysis, it appears that modification and termination 
of programs must rely fieavily upon establishing evaluation priorities 
and systems, utilizing valid evaluation tools, analyzing car;efully the 
information gatfiered, and taking the' appropriate action to retain, to 
modify, or to termfnate the program. ^' 
Questions : ' 

1. Does the institution have a definition for program modification? 
.2. Does the institution have a policy for terminating programs? 

3, Are ^^^g ram evaluations followed by specific actions: agreement 
to retain, modify, or terminate? 

4. Does tfje insti:^tution have a formalized procedure for modifying 
or termi netting programs? ' ' . 
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Daks Rd. C-O- Box 6307), SanU Barbara, CalH. 93ln / (805) 964-4711 



REGjON^L_OC CUPATIONAL PROG RAM . . 
GUIDEL.lfe lQRJ^ REpWlON AND JMBMI SS'ION 



APPUCAnONfOR 



URSE 



'PROVAL 



^- •■ j' ■ ■ J. . . 

Requests foW Regfonal Occupational Prbgram courses or services need to cof^form 
with the EdiJ^ation Code, Administrative Code, State guide-lines, the Vocational 
Education PlK and the guide Vtnes and policies of the Santa Barbara County 
Schools/ Regional Occupational Program. The ROP/State application form is meant 
iid in the development and evaluation pf ROP course applications. 

The^'folTowing sfep/shoul/ be /ollowed to expedite appSval of an ROP course 
apfJl ication: V . ■ / 



to serve as 



an 



School ; district personnel , ROp staff members, or other individuals , public 
and private agencies, Identify a need for occupational training or service 
and gather informatiorv»and details in order to complete the application. 
The ROP staff is available to assist #n the development of the application. 
An .occupational advisory committee MUST be involved in the development of 
an ROP course^ A written copy of each proposal will be sent- to each; member 
of the Planning Comiffittee for input from the departments involved. 

If a local school district or agency will be conducting the course or provid- 
ing the Service, approval of the appKtcation by the district or agency must 
be obtained prior to submitting the application to the ROP Planning Committee. 



3, The proposal is submitted to the RQP office. The ROP staff reviews the pro- 
: posal to ensure that it meets the Sfrate and local guidelines, rules,.and 

regulations, then develops a tentative budget. After analysis by the ROP 
staff, the application is forwarded to the Planning Committee for action. 

4. The ROP Planning Committee reviews the proposal to ensure that it does .not 
supplant, conflict with, or unnecessarily duplicate existing courses or serr 
vices,. After reviewing the application, the ROP Planning Committee approves 
or disapproves the application. If disapproN^d, the application may be rer 

' ^ cycled to the originator for modification^ further details, etc. If the 
» application is approved, it is forwarded to^ the Coordinating Council with, 
recommendations. • 



lis 




5. The ROP Coordinating Counpil reviews the application and takes- one 'of the 
following actions:* " i ^' . 

a* disapproWs the'application - ^ . • « • r = ^ 

* ^ ' ' • • ^ ^ ' ' '■■ \- V 

%ppravfes the appl ication and ^funding. 'and recommends it to the Count^- 
Superintendent] of Schools . ' ^ 

, c. defers action pending additional ^ information , clari ficajti^)n , etc, apd 
may reefer applica1;ion back to any bnfe of the 'preced>hg steps " 

* ■ ■ » ■ ' ^ » " ■ ' *■ . 

• ■ , \ ■ ' ■ . -^v.: ;■ , : ^ \ ' ■ ' . I \ 

6/ When the Coordinating Council approves the application, it is .sjubppted 
the County Supe^^lntenderlt for review. If .the- County Superintdndfnt dis^ 
approves any part of the recommended program, the appl icafiiionr is returned 
to the Coordinating' Council with the>eas;ofis for disapproval stated. ;^ 

Upon .the Superintendent's approval ^the appl i cat ion-xis forwarded to the \ 
County Board of Education for action. . ; ^ 



' wThe program is presented to, the. County Board of E(3^uc^iti on for action. If 
/hp County Board^af .Edac^tioJ^ disapproves the program, the reason for such 

\.actjM)n is commMnicated to the^ ROP Coordinating Council ^i^^en l^^^^^^ County- 
/Board of Education approves the pih:j^ram and ^: budget, it is forwarded to the 
State Departmerit' of Education < for its approvals. ^ . - 



8. Contracts between the Santa Barbara County Schools Rpgional Occupational 
Program and. school districts or agencies operating TOP courses or services 
are' let upon approval of the County Superintendent o.f Schools. ^ . 

9. Upon receipt of al 1 required appvrovals by St^ite Department of Education 
personnel , the instructor wil 1 -be' employed, promotional materials published, 

' equipment and materials obtaiRed, anfi the program implemented. : . ^'^^^ 
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